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Preface 


THE MEASURE OF A BOOK’S WORTH might well be its un- 
availability. An example is The Play-Party in Indiana (first 
printed in 1917, out of print in 1918, reprinted in 1938, out 
of print since 1948) with perhaps a distribution of a thousand 
originally through the Indiana Historical Commission and an- 
other five hundred by the Indiana Historical Bureau in 1938. 
In the meantime, numerous books on folk dance have appeared, 
thousands of booklets or mimeographed pamphlets and in- 
numerable recreation newsletters on the play-party have cir- 
culated. But Leah Jackson Wolford’s book has been on want- 
lists of booksellers or rare books lists for their scholarly pa- 
trons for upwards of five dollars for many years. 

Among the select, the fortunate owners of this book, very 
few know of its origin, its author. Of necessity, our first 
questions when considering a revision were of the author, and 
of the original manuscript, the notes, the galleys. Of the lat- 
ter not a trace, but of the author we learned fortuitously 
through Who’s Who in America. Wolford, Leo T., a distin- 
guished Louisville lawyer, responded immediately to our in- 
quiry, and the clippings, picture, and letters made of our task 
a pleasure. From a letter dated November 4, 1958, he gen- 
erously gives permission to quote: 

I am very pleased to have your letter of October 27 with 
reference to the revised edition of The Play-Party in Indiana. It 
is good news to me to know that Leah’s book has been of value 
and well received. At the moment I cannot seem to put my hands 
on her notes. . . . I am glad, however, to give you a summary 
of her short life. 

Leah Jackson was born in Versailles, Indiana, on September 7, 
1892, the daughter of Newton and Allie B. Jackson. Even as a 


young girl she was quite studious and industrious. By the time 
she entered Franklin College in 1909, when she was only seven- 
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teen years of age, she was an accomplished pianist. She was 
genuine, cheerful, unselfish and kindly. I first met her when 
we entered Franklin together. Both of us completed the four 
year course in three years, and graduated in June 1912. 

In that year the College decided to have four of the students 
speak at the Commencement instead of having an outside speaker, 
and we were selected as two of the four. She was graduated 
cum laude. 

I went to the Law School at the University of Chicago, and 
while I was there she was a student in the English Department 
and took her master’s degree there in 1915. Her Play-Party manu- 
script was originally her master’s thesis at the University. When 
Indiana celebrated its centennial in 1916, this was printed by the 
State as The Play-Party in Indiana and was one of five publica- 
tions gotten out in connection with the centennial celebration. 

We were married on September 7, 1916. She taught English 
for a while in High School in New Albany, Indiana. Our son, 
Thorp Lanier Wolford, was born there on January 8, 1918, and 
she died six days later on January 14... . | 


Mr. Wolford continues by saying that “Leah was interested 
in children, but was not privileged to know her own child or 
grandchildren.” Nor was she to know of the distinguished 
career of her husband, of the unusual though perfectly united 
careers of her son, law partner of his father and a teacher of 
English, part-time, at the University of Louisville. Mr. Wol- 
ford adds, proudly, that their son “has seven children—four 
boys and three girls—ranging from two to fourteen years of 
age’ (the right arrangement for “Here Come Four Dukes 
A-Riding,” “Skip-to-My-Lou,” “Kilamakrankie,” or “Miller 
Boy,” among many other play-parties their grandmother col- 
lected, classified, and annotated). : 

Virfsel Roe, academic recorder of Franklin College, in a 
letter dated December 1, 1958, adds that a magna appears on 
Miss Jackson’s record as well as “High Honors in English.” 
To this official evaluation is added a touching notice which 
Mr. Wolford kindly provided from the Versailles Republi- 
can, Tuesday, January 15, 1918: 
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Mrs. Leo Wolford, aged 26 years, died at a private hospital in 
New Albany Monday January 14th at 10:50 a.m. She had re- 
ceived the very best attention possible to obtain, the leading spe- 
cialists of Louisville being called to care for her, but their efforts 
were in vain. 

News of her death came to her relatives and her many friends 
in this county as a severe shock. Her mother, Mrs. C. M. Bowers, 
of this place, had received a message earlier in the morning telling 
of her serious condition and started immediately, but owing to 
crippled transportation facilities had not reached her when the 
message telling of her death was received. 

The immediate cause of her death was peritonitis. She leaves 
a husband, a one-week-old son and a mother. 

Mrs. Wolford (nee Leah Jackson) was a very talented and 
highly educated woman and always was a leader in literary, re- 
ligious and social circles in the community... . 

She was a good christian woman and had been a faithful mem- 
ber of the Baptist church from infancy. 

By her untimely death her husband has lost a faithful com- 
panion, her son a tender mother, her mother a loving daughter, 
her friends a most congenial associate and her state and country 
a worthy citizen. 

The body will be brought to Versailles this afternoon. The 
funeral will be held in the Baptist church at 1:30 p. m. Thursday, 
Dr. M. A. Farr, of Moores Hill, officiating. On account of the 
severe winter weather we are now experiencing, the body, through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Libbie Hunter, will be placed in the Hunter 
vault in Cliff Hill Cemetery for the immediate present. 


The tragedy, affecting intimately the family and friends, 
becomes magnified, as we can see in this excellent evaluation 
given Mrs. Wolford’s book by her former academic dean who 
wrote: “Mrs. Wolford has opened a new vein in our folklore, 
and it is to be hoped that she will extend her studies and pub- 
lish further at an early date.’’ What might she not have done? 
Dean Belknap, writing for the Franklin College alumni maga- 
zine in 1917 (reprinted later in the Franklin Evening Star) 
places the book’s very real value and worth in proper perspec- 
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tive. Again we thank Leo Wolford for his thoughtfulness in 
sending us a photostat for reproduction here: 


GRADUATE WRITES INTERESTING Book 


An entire change has come over the amusement habits of 
Hoosiers during the century of Indiana history. The pioneer 
generations amused themselves; twentieth century Hoosiers are 
amused by machinery. Once it was the country frolic and the 
camp meeting; the ballad sung in the chimney corner or the fiddle 
tuned up after the day’s work was over. Today it is the chautau- 
qua lecture or the play, or still more commonly the movies or the 
phonograph. The change is vital. Once we were self amused, 
now we are machine amused. 

Many serious and sometimes successful efforts are being made 
through community music and drama to revive and perpetuate the 
better social spirit of the early days. In those parts of the state 
where the broken country and sparse population compel life to 
run the leisurely course of pioneer times we have occasional sur- 
vivals of the homely amusements of remote decades. 

Some of our older readers from other communities as well 
as younger people from Ripley county and thereabouts may know 
the play-party of which Mrs. Leah Jackson Wolford, 712, writes 
in her recent volume. She is well remembered here as a success- 
ful student in English and in music, who later secured her mas- 
ter’s degree in English at the University of Chicago. The present 
volume in its first form is understood to have been her master’s 
thesis and in its revised form is published and distributed by the 
Indiana Historical Commission as part of the celebration of the 
centennial of the state. 

Play parties appear to have been a common form of amuse- 
ment a century ago and less in many parts of the country. Now 
they are found only in a few scattered regions in one of which, in 
Southern Indiana, Mrs. Wolford was fortunate enough to find 
the oral material from which she has made her volume. For the 
benefit of the uninitiated we must say that the play-party is a 
rural gathering where the younger guests amuse themselves by 
singing, dancing and acting certain traditional songs and games 
without instrumental accompaniment. It is like an elaboration of 
children’s singing games or a glorified development of the games 
still seen at old fashioned church socials. Some would regard it 
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as a cross between a dance and a kindergarten, though really it 
is neither. 

A collection of between fifty and sixty of these games with 
words, tunes and directions for playing occupies ninety of the one 
hundred and twenty pages of the volume. Such titles as “All 
Chaw Hay on the Corner,” “Getting Upstairs,’ “Old Dan 
Tucker,” “Needle’s Eye,” “Weevily Wheat” and “All Go Down to 
Rowser’s” are suggestive of rural merriment. According to Mrs. 
Wolford, all but six of the songs included in her collection, are 
played in her home county at the present time. Few of them 
boast of any literary finish. Directions for playing the game are 
frequently prominent in the words. For example “Capt. Jenks” 
runs as follows: 


Captain Jenks came home last night 

Gentleman passes to the right, 

Swing your lady very polite, 

For that’s the style in the army. 

Go to your partner and promenade, 
promenade, promenade, 

Go to your partner and promenade, 
for that’s the style in the army. 


“All Chaw Hay on the Corner” is all directions: 


First young lady all around in the center, 

All around in the center, all around in the center, 

First young lady all around in the center and balance 
to your partner. 

Swing your partner and we'll all run away 

Well all run away, and we'll all run away, 

Swing your partner and we'll all run away 

And all chaw hay on the corner. 


“Miller Boy,” which is evidently of great antiquity, has more 
story and fewer directions: 


O Happy is the miller boy that lives by the mill, 
He takes his toll with a free good will, 

One hand in the hopper and the other in the sack. 
The ladies step forward and the gents step back. 


These songs were all taken down by ear and furnished an ac- 
curate record of a scarce-noticed phase of our social life. Mrs. 
Wolford adds abundant and learned notes to the all too meager 
literature and thus produces a volume of permanent value to the 
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scientific student of music, literature and folklore, as well as to 
the teacher of younger children for whom fresh songs and games 
are hard to find. Mrs. Wolford has opened a new vein in our folk- 
lore, and it is to be hoped that she will extend her studies and pub- 
lish further at an early date. The Historical Commission was for- 
tunate in discovering a volume so rich in local color ready for pub- 
lication in connection with the celebration of our state centennial. 


Dean Belknap was right in every detail save one. The His- 
torical Commission was fortunate, but the book was not ready- 
made for publication—from the original thesis, “The Play- 
Party in Ripley County, Indiana,” a series of changes, addi- 
tions, and notations were made, which are indicated in the lat- 
ter sections of this edition under the appropriate headings. 
The final draft (nearly doubling the size of the manuscript) 
must have been made between June, 1915, when Leah Jackson 
received her master’s degree and September, 1916, when she 
was married—and while teaching English and acting as prin- 
cipal of a high school! | 

The hard work of fusing the two can best be seen in her 
carefully worded acknowledgment to those who helped her. In 
addition to those who sang her the songs, taught her the words 
and movements (and whom she unfailingly acknowledges, in 
both the published and unpublished works, their names preced- 
ing the music or following the directions and words), Leah 
Wolford thanks a recreation teacher, Miss Mable K. Pearse; 
Mrs. Edward White, the wife of a University of Chicago 
professor, who assisted in preparing the manuscript for print; 
and Professor A. H. Tolman, the distinguished authority on 
forms of literature, particularly the ballad and epic, who re- 
tired in 1925 and died in 1928. Little wonder, then, that the 
present editors found few errors in scholarship or documenta- 
tion, no lapse of critical judgment. 

In a sense this edition is neither revision nor enlargement; 
it is reinforcement and rearrangement. The addition of other 
Indiana play-parties really belongs outside the corpus of Mrs. 
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Wolford’s meticulous scholarship; hence they are placed at 
the end of our note section. Her several chapters of explana- 
tion—‘‘The Play-Party and its Environment,” ‘Introductory 
Note,” “Glossary to Part II,” “Traces of British Influence in 
Play-Party Melodies,’ and “Classification of Play-Party 
Games’’—were combined to form the following ‘“Introduc- 
tion.”’ The footnotes were retained or incorporated into the 
text or “Notes” section. Dean Belknap’s shrewd observations, 
repeated twenty years later by the leading scholars of the play- 
party, suggest possible divisions of Mrs. Wolford’s alphabeti- 
cal “List of Games.’ The three central divisions are called 
“All Sing the Calls,’ games whose directions are contained 
entirely in song; “Sing and Play,” games whose directions are 
prominent in the words but to which are added verses or 
choruses with few or no clues; and “Words and Music,” games 
whose directions are not contained in or are only suggested 
by songs. “Openers and Breathers,’” described indirectly in 
Mrs. Wolford’s “Introduction,” contains a few two-couple 
warm-ups and several intermission dialogue songs for enter- 
tainment ; “For Children Only,” includes what are usually con- 
sidered not play-parties but children’s song games; and, fi- 
nally, in “Miscellany” are the fragments, parts of songs, words 
with no music, no directions, or imperfectly remembered ver- 
sions of what were thought to be traditional singing games. 
Neither editorial comment nor additional games have been 
added to Mrs. Wolford’s material in these divisions. (The 
“Notes” contain these additional materials under the divisions 
listed above.) The “Conclusion” contains corroboration of the 
findings in the first edition through a brief discussion of paral- 
lel passages from other scholarly historical books which men- 
tion play-parties in Indiana and elsewhere, and through an ex- 
tension of Mrs. Wolford’s original speculations of origin and 
distribution of the games to include recent discoveries. In 
what amounts to an appendix appear notes; a bibliography; 
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an index of Mrs. Wolford’s titles, first words of the songs 
proper when they differ from the titles, and first lines of the 
choruses when they differ from the verses; and “A Few Ad- 
ditional Indiana Play-Parties” with critical commentary. 
We, the editors, assume as we must the blame for this 

book’s shortcomings; the credit we share humbly and in only 
a small measure with Leah Jackson Wolford who inspired us 
all along. Much of the material was gathered for us, so to 
speak, by the library staffs of Purdue and Indiana universities 
(especially through inter-library loan); to Nelle Coats, chief 
of the Catalogue Division, and Mrs. Hazel Hopper, chief of 
the Indiana Division, of the Indiana State Library, and to their 
co-operative staffs, go especial thanks. To Professor W. L. 
McAtee, distinguished ornithologist, now retired, and to 
Howard Gillespie, of Purdue University, go our gratitude for 
permission to reprint parts of their own writings as well as 
those to which they directed us. Gayle Thornbrough, editor, 
and Hubert Hawkins, secretary, of the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety, deserve praise for daring in these inflationary times a 
revision rather than a reissue. Mention must be made of a 
forthcoming film from Indiana University on the play-party, 
through the efforts of Dr. George List. To Edgar S. Bley 
and David A. Boehm of Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., go our 
thanks for permission to reprint materials noted later. To our 
illustrator, typists, proofreaders, families, friends, and stu- 
dents, on whom we “tried” our discoveries, go appreciation 
for their patience. 

W. Epson Ricumonp, / 

Associate Professor of English, 

Indiana University 


WILLIAM TILLson, 
Assistant Professor of English, 
Purdue University 
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Introduction* 


THE Piay-Party anp Its ENvironMENT. The play-party 
is a distinct kind of social entertainment, just as is the card- 
party or the dance. Yet it is unlike these amusements in ex- 
tent, for it flourishes only in a certain environment. The 
conditions in Indiana have recently grown unfavorable, and 
it is only in a few remote districts that the play-party has not 
been lost and even forgotten. | | 

I shall first give a brief description of the country and 
settlers of Ripley County, as this is a typical locality in which 
it survives; next, consider the social significance of this sort 
of party; then, try to picture it as my parents have known it, 
and finally as I, myself, have seen it. 

The southern half of this county is cut up by swiftly flow- 
ing creeks and high hills, which have served to isolate the 
different communities and to disconnect the whole district 
from the outside world. For many years after the opening of 
the state, settlers did not come to this county in large numbers. 
The only inducement to laborers was agriculture, and much 
of the land was rocky and heavily forested, while the clay soil 
would not produce good crops without careful cultivation. 
Almost every road led over rocky hills, and for long distances 
followed the rough, limestone creekbed, while those on the 
levels were appropriately called “mud roads.” 

It is easy to see that the dwellers among these hills would 
be dependent upon their own resources for amusements. Towns 
of any size were far apart. In fact, there is, at present [1915], 
in the southern half of the county, no town of more than seven 
hundred inhabitants, and there are localities here eighteen 
miles from the nearest railroad line. 


* This Introduction comprises the text and notes of Mrs. Wolford’s 
volume. 
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Although most of the people came from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Kentucky, yet they brought with them, 
into this new country, the peculiar traditions and customs of 
the old world; some of these we recognize as Scottish, many 
as Irish, others German, but most of them as English. Old 
people, whose memories reach back to the earliest days of these 
settlements, tell us that the play-party has always been the 
country amusement. We have reason to suspect that its origin 
was not in America, and from the nationalities of the people, 
we get a suggestion as to the probable sources. 

But for the history of these play-party games, religion was 
almost as important as nationality. These people were Quakers, 
Disciples, Methodists, Baptists, or Presbyterians as to creed, 
but they were one in opposing the dance as a wicked sport. 
Most of these scrupulous consciences did not, however, detect 
anything wrong in the traditional “playing games” of the 
young people. If these were follies they were time-honored. 
Parents and grandparents had enjoyed them, and with this for 
recommendation they were usually free from the suspicion. 

Yet there was another reason for the importance of the 
play-party and the absence of the dance. Musical instru- 
ments—even the famous old “fiddle’—were usually lacking. 
Parlor organs were almost unknown and were highly dis- 
credited, “‘because,” in the words of my grandfather, “a music- 
box would spile the gals, and a stuck-up sissy wud make no 
man a good hep-mate.” Fortunately for the play-party, it had 
no need of instrumental music. 

The importance of these social gatherings can scarcely be 
overrated, because the occasions for the coming together of 
the people were so few. There was “meeting” at the country 
church, and here a girl might very properly go, every second 
Sunday night, with a neighbor boy, provided always that her 
brother rode on horseback behind them. There were, of course, 
the husking-bees, the apple-cuttings, the carpet-tackings, in 
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their seasons, and the county fair for two days every August; 
but the play-party was the one rural merry-making which did 
not have a financial side to recommend it. 

The old-time play-party began at sundown. From ten 
miles around the people would come—whole families bumping 
along in the big jolt wagon, young men on horseback, several 
of them having their fair partners for the game seated securely 
behind them; and finally came the near neighbors picking their 
ways through the cornfields. 

But preparations had also been going on at the farmhouse. 
In the spare room the rag carpet had been lifted, not because it 
was too smooth for the games, but because the rough boots 
and coarse shoes of the players wore it out. Around this same 
room heavy blocks of wood held up long boards, which made 
a bench for the lookers-on. In the kitchen a roaring fire was 
kept in the fireplace; here the parents and children were to 
stay. Usually there were fewer old people than young; yet 
there were enough men to discuss the prospective crops, the 
coming election, the slavery question, and predestination; and 
plenty of women there were to pop the corn over the coals, 
crack the walnuts, wash the winesaps, and cut the cakes. 

About dusk the first players arrive. The girls at once 
retire to the bedroom to slip off their long black calico riding 
skirts and to leave their heavy wraps. The boys’ overcoats and 
caps, too, are piled on the bed and now all are ready to play. 
There is no need to wait for ceremony. Thaddeus knows 
Josie, and Josie knows Hiram. Receiving line and formal in- 
troductions are far from the spirit of the play-party. The 
first four players are not slow in starting the games with the 
old drinking song, “All Go Down to Rowser’s.” Others arrive, 
and in spite of the dim candlelight and the increasing confu- 
sion, each boy can easily pick out the favorite girl, in the 
fairest muslin dress, to be his partner for the next set. A few 
rounds of “Old Dan Tucker” are immediately succeeded by 
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“Needle’s Eye,” “Skip-to-My-Lou,”’ and “We’re Marching 
Down to Old Quebec.”” Several couples silently drop out when 
““Weevily Wheat” is named as the next, for it is played like the 
dance, “Virginia Reel,’ and offends the more scrupulous con- 
sciences. A stanza from a Texas version echoes this feeling,— 


Take a lady by her hand, 

Lead her like a pigeon, 

Make her dance the Weevily Wheat, 
She loses her religion. 


The hours go quickly and there is always reluctance to stop, 
for the next game may bring as partner the best player in the 
crowd, another set may mean a kiss from the girl who is se- 
cretly most admired. There is a fascination in the singing, in 
the rhythmic movement of the dance, and in the significant 
acting, which has no exact parallel in other amusements. 

A teacher of the new dance steps would never have called 
the movement dancing, nor could the critical magazine editor 
have been surprised into calling the words poetry. There was 
a rhythm to the whole thing, a certain keeping time to the 
music, but this rhythm was almost as much of the arms, head, 
and body, as of the feet. The players bowed, they knelt, they 
kissed, they promenaded, they swung, each keeping time to the 
singing in whatever way his innate sense of dance directed. 
The walking, the running, the skipping, and the promenade 
steps could all be recognized, but the players did not all use 
the same. The impression which a visitor would get from 
the dance was that of a jumble of old dance steps, all in time, 
yet related in no other way. In the promenade a few couples 
two-stepped, but they were pointed out as doubtful characters, 
and probably had attended real “hoe-downs,” the local name 
for the dance. 

What did they sing? Oh, that was of the least importance. 
Whence the words had come, no one knew, and certainly no 
one cared to question. They were the stanzas which belong to 
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the game, and those which had given it its name. They were 
queer, not always intelligible, and little more than directions 
for the dance in many instances. Yet they were always gay. 
Many of these songs had been taught to members of this group 
by individuals from other communities. The only requirement 
was that the words indicate, or at least conform, to the move- 
ments of the dance. Since the refrain alone usually accom- 
plished this, the singers were at liberty to use the traditional 
stanzas or to improvise others to suit the occasion. It was 
customary to have all of the verses conform to a simple rhyme 
scheme, but even this was not obligatory. 

Tired by the strenuous movement of the games, a couple 
might retire to the kitchen or to the bench for onlookers, and 
“sit out one set” ; especially was this the practice when the two 
were engaged and disliked to “play” with other partners. Yet 
this plan had to be used with discretion, for a frequent resort 
to it laid them open to the suspicion of being “sweethearts,” 
and so to the taunts of all the others. 

About midnight the plentiful yet inexpensive refreshments 
were passed around and enjoyed. Soon after this the parents 
gathered together their sleeping children, gave the usual series 
of invitations, and in a short time the big wagons were rum- 
bling on their way homeward. 

But in the spare room the dancers continued their games 
until the boys without “girls” had each summoned enough 
courage to ask his partner if he might “see her home safe,” or 
until the head of the house, in a rough voice called out the 
hour. Hasty departure was a relief in that awkward moment. 
While the boys fetched the horses, the girls slipped on their 
riding skirts. In an incredibly short time each girl was 
mounted sidewise behind her partner, and all were riding 
away, some talking about the party, others singing old time 
ballads, and several couples enjoying a lively horse race. 

The same play-party still lives in this and a few other 
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communities of Indiana. When the neighborhood contains 
a lively crowd of young people between the ages of thirteen 
and twenty-two, this form of amusement flourishes. In the 
summer of 1915, before the August camp meetings began, 
there were about two parties a week, until practically every 
family had entertained the crowd. 

The changed environment has given to the play-party some- 
thing of a new aspect. Instead of sending a messenger on 
horseback to each house, announcing the party, as was done 
a half century ago, today [1915] one only gives the general 
ring on the farmers’ line telephone, and at once the neighbors 
are listening. Practically all the inviting is done by phone. 

The hay wagon in summer and the bobsled in winter, 
when sleighing is good, are prominent features of the play- 
party today. The big wagon is no longer a means of convey- 
ance, and only occasionally is a horseback rider to be seen. In 
place of these, there is the rubber-tired buggy or carriage, 
drawn by spirited driving horses, and it is not unusual to see 
two or three large touring cars full of young people and those 
of middle age unload in front of the house where the play- 
party is given. 

In the summer the entertainers like to set the date by the 
almanac so they will have a moonlight night. Often Japanese 
lanterns light the smooth, grassy lawn and make it impossible 
for a stranger-guest to mistake the place. A pretty picture it 
makes, the girls in their starched white dresses and gay ribbons, 
the boys in their Sunday suits and with ties in the latest fashion. 

These players are not less eager to begin the games than 
their grandparents were. So the lively crowd of from four to 
fifty dancers repeat the “Old Dan Tucker” and the “Weevily 
Wheat,” which they have inherited, and give to these song- 
dances a ring of melody and an unaffected gracefulness of 
physical movement, which in no way discredit the games of 
sixty years ago. To the old songs, many new ones have been 
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added, perhaps a number of the earlier ones lost, several have 
been turned over to the children: but of this we shall have 
occasion to speak more fully later. 

If there is a large crowd, other games beside the regular 
play-party dance are often started. One group will form a 
ring of its own and play without music the old favorite, “Drop 
the Handkerchief” or “Three Deep.” On the other hand, it 
is not unusual for a select eight of the best players to leave 
the big ring and dance the progressional, “All Go Down to 
Rowser’s,” with its rather difficult figures. 

The kind of refreshments depends entirely upon the host- 
ess. Perhaps the most common is a generous supply of water- 
melons. Ice cream and cake are often served in the yard, and 
then nuts and candies offered later. There is one family of 
well-to-do farmers, however, which gives a play-party every 
year, inviting the guests from three towns, besides including 
a selected crowd of country people from ten miles away. The 
regular practice at this home is to serve a hot dinner, though 
the number they entertain is over one hundred. Nor is this 
a fashionable, light luncheon. There are two or three kinds 
of roast meat, several vegetables in season, often four kinds 
of jelly and preserves, pickles of several sorts, and always a 
generous supply of ice cream and cake at the last. 

From such a party the boys seldom reach home before three 
or four o’clock. Yet the lateness of the hour is not allowed to 
interfere with work the next day. The husky country lad often- 
times merely changes from his Sunday clothes to overalls and 
goes out to do the feeding, ignoring till the next night his loss 
of sleep. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that the people enjoy it, many 
things are tending to break down the play-party. One of the 
most important of these is that it must compete now with other 
amusements. ‘To be sure, these are few compared with the 
city. Only in the last year has a moving picture show been 
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established at the county seat, Versailles, and there is no other 
to the south for twenty-five miles, to the north for five, to the 
east for seven and to the west for eighteen. Though this comes 
only two nights a week, yet it draws large crowds, and these 
are the very people who have given the play-parties. The pool 
table, too, has recently attracted a few of these country boys. 

The camp meetings of the “Holiness Church” continue for 
about six weeks in the late summer and draw their crowds from 
twenty miles around. The religious revival meeting in the 
woods furnishes a picnic place and becomes the real social 
center for the young people. While it lasts no play-parties 
are planned. 

The macadamized roads, which connect all of the towns of 
any importance, have in the last few years afforded easy access 
to neighboring communities. The former isolation exists no 
longer, and the great number of automobiles, owned by the 
farmers, tends to convert the country districts into suburbs of 
the nearest large town. The amusements of the town, then, 
can easily be those of the young people of rural communities. 

The sanction of the play-party by most of the early settlers 
we have mentioned. While certain of these games were re- 
garded somewhat critically by parents two generations ago, 
many of the fathers and mothers now favor them as being a 
check to the growing popularity of what they call the “vulgar 
modern dance.”” The young people, however, do not wish to 
see the distinction. 

The attitude which the players have toward these games is 
criticized by the ministers, who, with few exceptions, preach 
that both the play-party and the dance are on the same plane 
with card-playing, and must not be countenanced by church 
members. What the outcome will be cannot be foretold, but 
the immediate effect, in this one community, has been to revive 
the play-party. Around the towns of Versailles, Holton, and 
Dillsboro it has been popular during the last five years. 
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The high-school training, which the young people must get 
from the town, does not seem to have lessened their enjoyment 
of this rural amusement. In fact, many of those who play 
the games and give the parties are college people. 

This particular kind of dance-game is not, however, limited 
to the play-party proper. The rugged hills and beautiful val- 
leys are very inviting and give a special attraction to all out-of- 
door sports. On moonlight summer evenings the young people 
of Versailles, each with a few ears of Sugar corn, a sack of 
eggs, or a chicken, climb down the steep hill to the creek and 
there kindle a bonfire and have what is called a “roast.’ An 
out-of-town guest is usually the occasion for this kind of 
merrymaking. But the roasting of corn, eggs, and chickens is 
not the only, nor even the principal amusement. No matter of 
what social rank the visitor may be, he is always delighted with 
the Indian war dances around the great bonfire, and most of 
all, with the play-party games as they are danced on the blue 
grass meadow. In name only does this differ from the coun- 
try party. 

In practically every public school of central and southern 
Ripley County, and especially in the town schools where there 
are many young people, one of the most difficult problems of 
the teacher is that of solving skillfully the question of the play- 
party game. Instead of teaching dance-games and folk-dances 
as is done in so many of the city schools, the effort is made to 
keep them out entirely. The disapproval of a few of the par- 
ents and the hostile attitude of the minister toward these games, 
bring to bear such a pressure upon the school board that it 
cannot afford to hire a teacher who allows dancing and play- 
party games on the school ground. So it comes about that 
pupils from the sixth grade and on to the twelfth steal away 
at recesses and noons to play in a secluded part of the school- 
yard, or in a hallway, where the teacher is least likely to find 
them. The play-parties given by the older students of the 
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Holton High School last winter and also during this last school 
year (1914-1915) testify to the continuous popularity of this 
old-time, yet modern form of amusement. The play-party sea- 
son of 1915 began with a lawn party in the country two miles 
from Versailles on May 1. These games, from all that we can 
see, are in this locality as attractive to the young people of the 
highest social standing as they have ever been. 

It is even more interesting to note that this is a revival of 
interest, and has followed a period of the lapse of popularity. 
In his Games and Songs of American Children, Mr. Newell 
says that “these amusements came into existence because they 
were adapted to the conditions of early life; they pass away 
because those conditions are altered. The taste of other days 
sustained them.’”* 

Doubtless this is true of the conditions in most places, but 
the young people of Ripley County, Indiana, enjoy so thor- 
oughly the traditional play-party, with its queer words, its 
romping dance, and dramatic action, that they are not satisfied 
with any of the modern substitutes. 


TRACEs oF ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN PLay-Party MELo- 
DIES. I may say, at the outset, that after a rather extensive 
search in the folk music of England I have found that the 
tunes of the play-party songs have been so decidedly changed 
from their originals or the originals have in the meantime been 
so modified that the relation can seldom be detected. Of 
course, in “Round the Mulberry Bush” and “Itiskit’? we have 
practically the same tunes as those which the English children 
sing, and the same is true of “King William was King Jamie’s 
Son.” There is also a similarity in the English and the Ameri- 
can tunes to “London Bridge,” “Sally Walker,” and “The Jolly 
Miller,” close enough to establish their connection. It is doubt- 
less true that a large majority of the folk tunes to the children’s 


* William Wells Newell, Games and S ongs of American Children (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1903), p. 12. 
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and young people’s games in Indiana are of American origin 
or have become virtually so by the long process of re-composi- 
tion by the singers. 

Mr. Sharp in his scholarly book, English Folk-Songs: Some 
Conclusions, summarizes the results of his findings and these 
may well be noted in this study.” We must remember that the 
scales upon which many English folk tunes are constructed are 
not the same as those with which we are familiar in modern 
music. They are generally known as Greek modes, and it is 
probable that among the Greeks the early scientific musicians 
derived their modal scales from a study of the folk songs. Of 
the use of these modes in English folk music he says, “The 
majority of our English folk-tunes, say two-thirds, are in the 
major or ionian mode. The remaining third is fairly evenly 
divided between the mixolydian, dorian and aeolian modes, 
with perhaps, a preponderance in favour of the mixolydian. 
These figures have been compiled from an examination of my 
own collection; but I believe they accord approximately with 
the experiences of other collectors.”* He says further that 
certain singers transpose (perhaps unconsciously) almost every 
song into one particular mode. Besides this, in certain lo- 
calities there are preferences for particular modes. 

Among the children’s songs of England the percentage of 
ionian tunes is very much higher. In fact, we have not found 
one which does not have a tune in the ionian mode, no matter 
how many it may have in other modes. So it is nothing more 
than might be expected that we find only one tune which does 
not conform to the ionian or major mode. It is also an inter- 
esting fact that this one song, ‘‘Weevily Wheat,” in the aeolian 
mode, gives evidence of age. 


? Cecil James Sharp, English Folk-Songs: Some Conclusions (London: 
Novello and Co., 1909), pp. 36 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 55. 
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The minor scale which is found only in composed tunes or 
in folk airs that have suffered corruption is very singularly 
absent from the play-party songs. Much of the later folk 
music of England, which got into operas and dance books and 
even a part of that which is now in the possession of the folk, 
has by means of small changes been transformed from the 
dorian, phrygian, and aeolian modes and made to conform to 
the minor scale. The total absence of minor from play-party 
music gives rise to the suggestion that perhaps the majority 
of English folk tunes which were brought to America were in- 
troduced at the time of the early settlements and that these 
served as models for the later development of the more recent 
tunes. 

Whether this be true or not, finding one song in the aeolian 
mode is evidence of the transfer of modal music to America. 
The second tune that I give for “Weevily Wheat” is in this 
mode, and was taken down from the singing of a man who 
had learned it over thirty years before, when it was popular 
at the play-parties. 

The first tune to “Weevily Wheat” given herein is the one 
that is known today. It is quite possible that a more extended 
search for these songs among the older people would bring to 
light many such instances as this, for with four or five excep- 
tions the songs in this collection were taken down from the 
young people, between fifteen and twenty-four years of age. 
This contrasts strikingly with Mr. Sharp’s statement that, in 
England, he found no songs worth the taking among persons 
who were under seventy years of age, and that the music to 
the dances came from persons of mature age. 

Although we have not been able to trace this song back to 
any definite English tune, this study leads us to a choice be- 
tween two possibilities: first, the tune had a source in a British 
folk song (or dance) which is lost or whose Original cannot 
now be recognized, or second, the modes were not unusual (at 
any rate not unknown), at the time the song was composed or 
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adapted in America. The latter is perhaps the more probable. 

We may well notice other features which evince a connec- 
tion between English and American folk music. Mr. Sharp in 
summarizing his results says, “Folk-tunes do not modulate.” 
In no tune of this or any published collection of play-party 
songs is there any modulation. He says further, “Folk- 
melodies are non-harmonic; that is to say, they have been 
fashioned by those in whom the harmonic sense is undevel- 
oped.’’* This is strikingly shown in the play-party song by the 
absence of part singing. The absence of instrumental music 
emphasizes this lack of harmonization. 

There is another resemblance between English folk songs 
and the music to the play-party games, “Sailor” and “King 
William.” It was a common characteristic in the English 
folk songs that the first stanza would end upon some tone 
other than the tonic; each succeeding stanza of the song merely 
repeated this until the last stanza concluded the piece by ending 
on the tonic. The theory is that the repetition of the former 
ending fixed it in the minds of the singers while the tonic end- 
ing, being less used, tended in time to fade from memory. So 
there remain many English songs which have lost the final 
ending and the music has no point of rest. The following 
play-party tunes seem to belong to this peculiar class and indi- 
cate a close relation to this type of English folk-music: ‘What 
Shall We Do with the Drunken Sailor?’ “King William,” 
“Ttiskit,” and “Down in Jay Bird Town.” 

We find, also, one tune, that to “Old Chimney Sweeper,” 
which seems to indicate a fundamental connection with the old 
folk music of Scotland and Ireland. It was formed on the 
scale of five tones, corresponding to our tonic, second, third, 
fifth, and sixth. This pentatonic scale can still be seen in old 
popular songs of Scotland and Ireland, as, for instance, in an 
early form of “Annie Laurie.” The fact that this same sort 


* Sharp, English Folk-Songs, p. 88. 
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of scale lives in an Indiana play-party game leads us to the 
Same conclusion as that stated with regard to modal music. It 
is probable that this tune came from Scotland or Ireland, or 
that music based on the pentatonic scale was familiar enough 
in America to influence new compositions. 

As Mr. Sharp sees in the folk music of England the themes 
for her future composed music and the possibility of a school 
of music which will be truly national, so Mr. Barry antici- 
pates the great value of American folk music to the American 
composers. He says, “The melodies to which folk-songs are 
sung in America are of infinite variety, and in many instances 
rarely beautiful. To this source the composer of the future, 
who shall found a school of American music, will turn for his 
inspiration.’”® 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLay-Party GAMES. Any classifica- 
tion of these games according to subject matter or incident is 
very unsatisfactory. They have not the narrative of the bal- 
lad and often lack the dramatic consistency of the ordinary 
children’s games. In many instances the words are little more 
than directions for the dance, so that it would require many 
conjectures as to the origin of the games before a systematiza- 
tion based on subject matter would be possible. 

With the exception of the three dialogue songs, “Billy 
Boy,” “Nora Darling,” and “No Sir,” all in this collection are 
dance-games. Only three, “Getting Married,” “Kilamakran- 
kie,” and “Sally Walker” are marriage-games. 

There are a number in which choosing is the most im- 
portant feature. In this class are: 


Farmer in the Well Skip-to-My-Lou 

Here Come Four Dukes Cuckoo Waltz 

King William Melven Vine 

London Bridge Old Chimney Sweeper 


* Phillips Barry, “Folk Music in America,” in Journal of American 
Folk-lore, XXII (1909), 72-81, 
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Miller Boy Old Dan -Tucker 
Needle’s Eye Sally Walker 
Pig in the Parlor Itiskit 


') It is interesting to find that, in general, these are the games 


which now belong exclusively to the children, for “Farmer in 


i) the Well,” “Here Come Four Dukes,” “King William,” “Lon- 


don Bridge,” “Sally Walker,” and “Itiskit” are not played by 
the young people. The reason for including these in this col- 
lection is the fact that it is so difficult to discriminate between 
the children’s and the young people’s games. Many which I 
believed to belong exclusively to the children, have been found 
to be very popular play-party games. “Mulberry Bush” with 
its imitation of work and “Walk Along, John,” are the only 
children’s games which are not those of choosing. “Old Dan 
Tucker,” “Miller Boy,” “Old Chimney Sweeper,” and “Cuckoo 
Waltz” are the only games of this group which belong exclu- 
sively to the young people. 

Thirty years ago, practically every choosing game was also 
a “kissing game.’’ This was often brought about by the pay- 
ing of forfeits and the redeeming of these in queer ways. The 
pawns given were usually trinkets of jewelry such as rings, 
breast pins, or bracelets. At the end of the game these were 
sold; that is one person, the seller, sat in a chair and another 
person took one of the forfeits, and holding it over his head 
said, “Heavy, heavy hangs over your head. What’ll you do to 
redeem it?’ The seller replied, “Fine or superfine?” If the 
forfeit belonged to a girl, the answer was “‘superfine,” if to a 
boy, the answer was “fine.’’ The seller then prescribed some 
embarrassing action which the owner must perform before he 
(or she) could get back the forfeit. These penalties were of- 
ten ludicrous. If a girl was told to pick a quart of cherries 
with her partner she had to sit on his right knee and give him 
a kiss. If the penalty was two quarts she had to sit on his 
left knee and give him two kisses. Another penalty was to 
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“play thunder.” The person had to stand on a chair and 
reach just as high as possible while the crowd taunted him 
about not reaching high enough. Today, the “kissing games” 
are either not played or have been changed so as to omit this 
characteristic feature. 

In the place of the choosing of partners has come, it seems, 
a further development of the dance. In the children’s games, 
when the choosing is over, they merely repeat the performance 
until it becomes too monotonous to amuse any longer. In only 
two of the play-party games of thirty years ago, “Old Brass 
Wagon” and ‘“‘Weevily Wheat,” does there seem to have been 
any kind of progressive figures in the dance. In six of the 
more recent ones, “All Chaw Hay,” “Getting Upstairs,” 
“Greenleaf,” “Star Promenade,” “Tideo,” and “Way Down 
in the Paw-Paw Patch,” there is the following device for 
lengthening and complicating the dance. At the end of the 
first movement, each girl becomes partner to the boy who was 
formerly at her right. With each repetition of the movement 
she has a different partner, until all players are in their origi- 
nal positions. 

Although the dramatic element would hardly offer a basis 
for classification of these games, it is a very important feature. 
To point out all of the indications of this would be useless, but 
certainly a few points are worth noting: in “All Go Down to 
Rowser’s,” the raising of the hand as if it were the glass of 
beer; the sowing, of seed in “Thus the Farmer Sows his 
Seed”; the acting of the skippers in “Skip-to-My-Lou”: the 
part of the person in the center of the circle in both “Miller 
Boy” and “Pig in the Parlor’: the dialogue choruses in the 
“Four Dukes” ; and the boys’ choruses of “Hay-o-My-Lucy-o” ; 
also the flirting in this and in “Molly Brooks.” When proper 
or common names are used, there is usually some person in the 
game to represent this character; for example, Lucy, Topsy, 
and Jumbo, the pig, the miller boy, the four dukes, the old 
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chimney sweeper, and the Queen from Dover. In ““Tideo” the 
spaces between the opposing lines represent windows, and in 
“Go in and out the Window,” the spaces between the players 
and under their joined hands represent the same thing. The 
same sort of imitation of objects are those of the six-pronged 
star formation of the “Star Promenade” and the double circle 
or wheel formation which, as the players circle left, represents 
the turning of the mill wheel. These details are most in- 
adequate, for certain players interpret almost every movement 
as having a dramatic significance. This accounts very largely 
for the liveliness of the dance, the absence of sentimental, vul- 
gar, or unnatural movements, and the permanent attraction of 
the games. 

The classification of the play-party games with respect to 
the dance is the most satisfactory. Even this cannot be abso- 
lutely accurate for the types overlap, but there are three main 
forms—the arch, the circle, and the long-ways—which have 
distinctive features. In the arch type, one couple clasp each 
other’s hands, hold their arms high so as to form a kind of 
arch, and beneath this arch all of the other players skip in 
single file. The children’s game, “London Bridge” and the 
antiquated play-party game, “Needle’s Eye,” are of this class. 

Of the second type, the circle-form, there are very many 
variations. The first position is the same in almost every case, 
however. All join hands, the girls being at the right of their 
partners and all facing center. Following this may come a 
grand right and left passing, a star figure, or a promenade. 
The majority of the play-party games are of this type. The 
following is the list: ) 


All Chaw Hay on the Corner Marching to Quebec 


Captain Jinks *Miller Boy 

Chase the Buffalo Molly Brooks 
Cincinnati Girls Old Brass Wagon 
Coffee Grows in a White Old Chimney Sweeper 


Oak Tree Old Dan Tucker 
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Cuckoo Waltz Old Sister Phoebe 

Down in Jay Bird Town Paw-Paw Patch 

Fare Thee Well Pig in the Parlor 

Farmer in the Well Pop Goes the Weasel 

Getting Upstairs Six Little Girls A-Sliding Went 
Girl I Left Behind Me Skip-to-My-Lou 

Green-Leaf Star Promenade 
*Here We Go Round the *Thus the Farmer Sows His Seed 

Mulberry Bush Tideo 

Hunt the Buffalo Uncle Johnie’s Sick a-Bed 
*Ttiskit Wait for the Wagon 
Kilamakrankie Walk Along, John 
*King William *Sally Walker 


The American circle-form game is, beyond doubt, con- 
nected with that of England. Whether it represents such 
primitive customs of tribal relationship as Lady Gomme would 
believe, I should not venture to say, but certainly there are 
games of this type which are survivals and also those which 
are descendants of the circle dances of the English summer fes- 
tivals and especially that of the May Day. There are forty- 
four circle-form games in England, and those starred in the 
above list have parallels in Lady Gomme’s dictionary of chil- 
dren’s games. In explanation of these games Lady Gomme 
says: “The circle games I consider to be survivals of dramatic 
representations of customs performed by people of one vil- 
lage or of one town or tribe—representations of social cus- 
toms of one place or people, as distinct from the ‘line’ form 
of games, which represents a custom obtaining between two 
rival villages or tribes. Thus I am inclined to consider the 
joining of hands in a circle as a sign of amity, alliance and 
kinship.’’”® 

Of the line-form game as Lady Gomme describes it, only 
one example is found in Ripley County. That is the children’s 
game, “Here Come Four Dukes.” Two lines are formed, with 


* Lady Alice Bertha Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland (2 volumes. London: David Nutt, 1894), II, 478-79. 
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the children of one line facing those of the other and at a dis- 
tance of six steps. Those in each line join hands, and advance 
and retire, in turn, while singing their part. There are many 
other games which belong to the same general type as this; 
some of them are “Go to Boston,” “Wait for the Wagon,” 
“Paw-Paw Patch,” ‘“Weevily Wheat,” “Hay-o-My-Lucy-o,”’ 
“Dem Golden Slippers,” “Chase the Squirrel,” “Down the 
River,” and “Here Comes a Queen from Dover.” I have 
called these long-ways dances instead of line-form games for 
various reasons. First, the “line-form” game is misleading, for 
the position is really that of a double line, with the lines facing 
each other. The term “long-ways” dance, which Mr. Sharp 
uses in his descriptions of the English country dance, is cer- 
tainly the best one for describing these nine play-party games.’ 
It gives the correct idea as to the position of the dancers on the 
floor, and also suggests the character of the principal figures. 
The necessity of borrowing comes from the fact that there is 
no American term for this kind of folk dance. 

“Weevily Wheat” is perhaps as typical of this type of 
dance as any of the nine. The arch which is so important a 
figure in “Virginia Reel” is lacking in this game but is present 
in “Way Down in the Paw-Paw Patch.” In ‘“Hay-o-My- 
Lucy-o” the formation is varied. The partners are opposite 
but in each line there is alternation of a boy, then a girl, next 
a boy, and so on. Of all the play-party games, those of this 
class, it seems to me, show the greatest evidence of remaking 
in America, and show this to such an extent that they have 
become truly American folk dances. 

These games which belong peculiarly to the play-party are 
not confined to Ripley County or even to Indiana. Variations 
of these and other games of the same character are played in 


"Cecil James Sharp, Country Dance Book (London: Novello and Cos 
1909), part I, 27. 
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Missouri, but there they seem to be rapidly disappearing.® 
Professor G. M. Miller, while speaking of the play-party, says, 
“I know that the same old games we used at parties in Indiana 
were still used for dancing in the State of Washington three 


years ago,” and he also gives proof of the existence of the play- 


party in eastern Tennessee at the present time.® 

An informant assures me that many of these games were 
danced by white people in the rural communities near Dallas, 
Texas, three years ago. There, an old fiddler played while 
another man sang the song and called off the dance. The 
young people merely went through the various figures of the 
dance. This is perhaps an intermediate stage between the 
play-party proper and the pure dance without singing. 

Mr. Newell, speaking of the amusements in New England 
towns a generation ago, says: “In these, dancing was confined 
to one or two balls in the course of the year. At other times 
the amusements of young people at their gatherings was ‘play- 
ing games’ . . . Such were the pleasures of young men and 
women from sixteen to twenty-five years of age.” 

When I find traces of the play-party in districts so widely 
scattered, and in only remote places, and then consider how 
rapidly it has disappeared in many of these places, I am led to 
believe that the play-party was once an important feature of 
practically all the rural and especially the frontier life in the 
United States. 

The very nature of the play-party explains why it has been 
overlooked by writers of the past and by folklorists of more 
recent time. The interest in folk poetry as literature is mod- 
ern. Even at present, the collectors find that the persons who 


*Goldy Hamilton, “The Play-Party in Northeast Missouri,” in Journal 
of American Folk-lore, XXVII (1914), 289 ff. 

°G. M. Miller, The Dramatic Element in the Popular Ballad (Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Studies, series II, volume I, 1905), p. 31. 

* Newell, op. cit., p. 5. 
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| know and enjoy the folk songs are reticent about broaching 
p | the subject to strangers. Furthermore, the play-party itself 
| does not attract attention in the local newspapers. 

| In view of these facts, I think we need not consider the 
| lack of records as absolute proof that the play-party was not 
| existing long ago. However, these facts do indicate, it seems 
| to me, that the environment in certain localities has been rather 
| favorable to the development of American folk games away 
| from their English originals. By virtue of changes that have 
| been made, I am inclined to believe that there has developed an 
| American folk dance which is distinctive and which is not, as 
| Mr. Sharp would have us believe, merely a copy of that of 
| England or of any other country.” 

| GLossaRy. In these games, the words so often are indica- 
| tive of the figures, and are, to the players, so much more im- 
| portant than the counts in the music, that it has seemed best 
-) to give the directions with reference to the words. 

| Swing. Partners take ballroom position—boy’s right hand 
|at his partner’s waist, his left hand holding his partner’s right 
| hand, and the girl’s left hand on his right arm—and turn on 
| spot, usually taking eight steps. 

| Promenade. ‘The position for this is the same as for 
“swing” except that both face toward the right, the inside 
| shoulders (i. e., gentleman’s right and lady’s left) almost 
| touching, and the joined hands still hanging loosely in front. 
| While promenading, partner’s skip to the right around the 
| circle. 

Long-ways Dance. One in which the first position is as 
follows: two parallel lines are formed (usually girls being in 


“In his lectures in Chicago, April 13 and 14, 1915, Mr. Sharp said that 
the United States had no folklore of its own, for all of that which at first 
seemed to have originated here could be traced back to some other country. 
_§ Although he deplored our barren fate, he did suggest that Americans turn 
for inspiration to the folk music of England, “for,” to use his own words, 
“the songs are at least in your own tongue.” 
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one line and boys in the other) and with partners facing. The — 


lines are four steps apart. 


Courtesy. Step backward on the right foot; bend the right — 


knee, straighten left leg and incline the body slightly forward. 


At the same time the skirts may be grasped at either side and | 


spread sideways. 


Kneel. Bend the left knee and place the right knee on the 


floor. 
To Cast off is to turn outwards and proceed without one or 


other of the lines of the dancers; to cast up or cast down is to . 


dance up or down inside the general set. To pass by the right 


is to pass right shoulder to right shoulder; by the left, left | 


shoulder to left shoulder. To lead is to move forward. To 


make a half turn is to turn through half a circle and face in | 
the opposite direction. To make a whole turn means that the — 


dancer revolves on his right foot as an axis through a com- 
plete circle. If two players are directed to take or give right or 
left hands they are to join right with right, or left with left. 
In dances or figures in which two couples only are engaged, 
the terms contrary girl and contrary boy are used to denote the 
girl or boy other than the partner. 


The normal country dance step is a springy walking step 


(the ball of the foot taking the ground before the heel), two to 
each bar, executed by women with a natural, unaffected grace, 


and on the part of men with a complacent bearing and certain | 


ar a a tt a i cg a, 


jauntiness of manner which is very difficult to describe, and _ 


which must, perhaps, be seen to be appreciated. 


The following is a collection of all of the games which I 
have been able to find in Ripley County, Indiana. In many 


instances, the words, the melodies, or the directions for play- _ 


ing have been published before, but I think that in every case 
there is some variation sufficient to justify this restatement. 


Many of the play-party songs of this locality are very similar | 
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| to others which are widely known. In every instance I have 
| attempted to cite all of the variants which are available, and 
| to establish their inter-relations whenever the line of develop- 
| ment is at all evident. 
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All Go Down to Rowser’s 


Ethel Ballman, Versailles, Indiana 
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We'll all godown to Row-ser’s, to Row-ser’s,to Row-ser’s, We'll 


all go down to Row-ser’s,To get some la-ger beer, Sweet la-ger beer, 


1a-dy, Go back and get your part-ner,And swing a-round a - gain. 


1, We'll all go down to Rowser’s, to Rowser’s, to Rowser’s, 
We'll all go down to Rowser’s, to get some lager beer. 

2. Sweet lager beer, 3 sour lager beer, 

4. Court’sy to your partner, 5 swing around your lady, 

6. Go back and get your partner, 
And swing around again. 
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Two couples play this. They join hands to form a circle, 
the partners facing each other. At 1, they circle around to the 
left. At 2, partners cross their right hands making a “star.” 
Each boy raises his partner’s hand to his lips as if it were the 
beer glass. Repeat, forming the “star’’ with the left hands. 
At 4, the boys bow, the girls courtesy. At 5, each boy swings 
the girl next to him, and then 6 swings his own partner. If a 
second stanza is desired the last four lines remain the same, but 
the first two are changed to read as follows: 


O never mind the old folks, O never mind the old folks, 
O never mind the old folks, They’re in bed asleep. 


This is also a game for eight, and as such it is danced with 
rather complex figures. This, like the dance of “Weevily 
Wheat,” is not considered proper for church members. 

This was well known by children fifteen years ago. The 
basement of the schoolhouse at Versailles was always crowded 
with players as soon as the teachers left at noon, and also at 
recesses when there was least danger of discovery. At the 
Same time it was well known as a play-party game, and as such 
it continues to be popular today. 


OO 


Billy Boy 


Axe BAy, Mrs. Allie B. Jackson, Versailles, Indiana 


young thing and can not leave her mom-my.” 


“Oh where have you been, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 

Oh where have you been, charming Billy?” 

“I have been to see my wife, she’s the darling of my life, 
She’s a young thing and can not leave her mommy.” 


“How old is she, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 

How old is she, charming Billy ?” 

“Twice six, twice seven, twice forty and eleven, 
She’s a young thing and can not leave her mommy.” 


“Can she bake a cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 

Can she bake a cherry pie, charming Billy?” 

“She can bake a cherry pie quick as cat can wink its eye, 
She’s a young thing and can not leave her mommy.” 


“Can she make a feather bed, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 

Can she make a feather bed, charming Billy ?” 

“She can make a feather bed, with the pillows at the head, 
She’s a young thing and can not leave her mommy.” 


“Did you ask her to wed, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, 
Did you ask her to wed, charming Billy?” 

“T did ask her to wed, and this is what she said, 
‘I’m a young thing and can not leave my mommy!’ ” 


This is merely sung as a dialogue, the woman or girl ques- 
tioning and the boy answering the questions. It has no dance, 
so far as I can find. It is a dramatic song. 
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Black the Boots 


Miss Rena Bushing Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


Black the boots and make ’em shine, A Goodby, 


A Goodby, Black the boots and make '’em = shine, 


a 
shame? O, how I love her, 


1. Black the boots and make ’em 
shine, 
A Goodby, a Goodby, 
Black the boots and make ’em 
shine, 
A Goodby Liza Jane. 


Refrain— 


2. O, how I love her 
*Aint that a shame? 

3. O, how I love her, 

4. A Goodby Liza Jane. 


Circle dance for two couples. 

Join hands to form a circle, partners facing each other, and 
circle left during 1. At 2, partners cross their right hands to 
form a “star.” At 3, each boy swings the girl at his right. 
At 4, partners swing. | 

The words were given by Rena Bushing of Johnson Town- 
ship. Mrs. Frank Brinson, Correct, Indiana, gives the varia- 
tion, “Black your boots” for the first line. 
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Melven Vine 


1. The melven vine grows around the tree, 
The melven vine grows around the tree 

. Go write her name, and send it to me. 

. Morris Jones his name shall be, 

. Morris Jones his name shall be. 

. So rise you up and she will sit down, 
So rise you up and she will sit down. 


’ 


wi & W bo 


One girl sits on a chair in the center of the room while one 
couple promenades around her during the singing of 1. At 2, 
she whispers to this couple the name of the boy whom she 
chooses to be her partner. The couple in the center sing 3, 
supplying the name of the boy chosen. All join in singing 4. 
At 5, the girl who has occupied the chair gets up, and the boy 
whom she has named takes her place in the chair. She joins 
hands with the couple and the three circle left around the boy. 

Repeat from the beginning with the boy in the chair. At 
2, he gives to the three the name of the girl whom he chooses. 
At 5, he joins the three in the circle. Continue repeating until 
all of the players are on the floor. 

Mrs. PETER GEILING, LAUREL, INDIANA 
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No Sir 


Mra.‘l. N.-U, Mrs. T. N. Underwood, Correct, Indiana 


a 
Oo et Ot 


° . . C4 . e 9 
“No,sir, no,sir,no,sir, no, No,sir, no,sir,no,sir, no. 


1. “Tell me one thing, tell me truly, 
Tell me why you scorn me so. 
Tell me why when asked a question, 
You will always answer, ‘No!’ ” 


Refrain— 


“No Sir, No Sir, No Sir, No, 
“No Sir, No Sir, No Sir, No.” 


2. “My father was a Spanish merchant, 
And before he went to sea, 
He told me to be sure and answer, ‘No’ 
To all you said to me.” 


3. “If when walking in the garden, 
Plucking flowers all wet with dew, 
Will you be offended if I 
Have a walk and talk with you?” 


4. “If when walking in the garden, 
I should ask you to be mine, 
And should tell you that I love you, 
Would you then my heart decline?” 


This is sometimes sung in dialogue by a boy and a girl. It 
bears a resemblance to the riddle ballads. Not by answering 
questions correctly, but by asking them in the right way does 
he win his love. | 
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Nora Darling 


Mrs. T. N. U. Mrs. Thaddeus Underwood, Correct, Indiana 


Sig-nal of thegun, ll be rea dy for to take you a-way. 


Then come to my arms, No - ra, dar - ling, Bid 


all your friends in Ire - land Goo 
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hap - py with your Ben - ny Mo Coy. 


“I am going far away, Nora, darling, 
For the big ship lies anchored in the bay, 
By the rising of the sun, 
By the signal of the gun, 
I'll be ready for to take you away.” 


Refrain 
“Then come to my arms, Nora, darling, 
Bid all your friends in Ireland Goodby, 
For ’tis happy you will be, 
In that land of liberty, 
Living happy with your Benny McCoy.’ 
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“Then Pll not go with you Benny, darling, 
Once before I’ve told you the reason why, 
If from my mother I should part 
It would surely break her heart, 
But then I’ll not forget you, Benny McCoy.” 


“Then I must leave you Nora, darling, 
Though it will almost break my heart to try. 
I will seek some other part, | 
I will wed another heart, 
And you will never more see Benny McCoy.” 


“Then Pll go with you Benny, darling, 
I, my parents and my sisters bid, Goodby, 
I will roam the world with you, 
I will always prove true, 
I will roam the world with Benny McCoy.” 


This, like “No Sir” and “Billy Boy,” is a dialogue song; it 
is dramatic in the degree to which the two actors make it, but 
there is no game or dance to it. 


ihe 


All Chaw Hay on the Corner 


Rena Bushing, Johnson Township 


around in the center, First young lady all around in the center, And 


bal - ance tu your part - nes Swing your partner and well 
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Swing your partnerand well all run away. And all chaw hay on the cornes 


1. First young lady all around in the center, 
All around in the center, all around in the center, 
First young lady all around in the center, 

2. And balance to your partner. 
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Refrain 


3. Swing your partner and we'll all run away, 
We'll all run away, and we'll all run away. 
Swing your partner and we'll all run away, 

4. And all chaw hay on the corner. 


The young people form a circle, with each girl at the right 
of her partner and all facing the center. One of the girls leaves 
the circle and dances around in the center during the singing 
of 1. At 2, she swings her partner. While singing 3, all part- 
ners in center swing and all promenade in a circle to the right 
(i.e., skip around in a circle, couple following couple) and all 
return to their original places, with the exception of the first 
girl. During the promenade she is at the left of her partner, 
and in the final formation of the circle she is also at his left. 

Repeat from the beginning with the next girl at the right 
of the one just mentioned, in the center, and continue repeat- 
ing until every girl has been “around in the center,” and has 
taken her place at the left of her partner. The words change 
to agree. Stanza 2 is, “Second young lady all around in the 
center’ and so on. 

Repeat all from the beginning with the first boy in the 
center. He, at the end of this game, is back in his original po- 
sition with his partner at his right. The words are, accord- 
ingly, “First young gent all around in the center,’ “Second 
young gent,” etc. This second half of the game brings all of 
the players back to their original positions. 

This was a very popular game in 1909 and continues to 
be a favorite. ; 


Chase the Squirrel 


Mrs. William Robinson, Versailles, Indiana 


Now’s the time to chase the squirrel, 
Now’s the time to chase the squirrel, 
Now’s the time to chase the squirrel, 
This cold and frosty morning. 

Up and down the centre we go, 

Up and down the centre we go, 

Up and down the centre we go, 

This cold and frosty morning. 
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4. Catch her and hug her if you can, 
Catch her and hug her if you can, 
Catch her and hug her if you can, 
This cold and frosty morning. 


Long-ways dance for any number of couples over three. 


The boys stand in a long line facing that of the girls, part- | 
ners being opposite each other. At 1, the top boy and the top | 
girl take promenade position and walk down through the center | 
to the foot of the lines. At 2, they drop arms, he passes be- 
hind her, casts off to the right and walks back to position. At 
the same time she passes in front of him, casts off to the left 
and walks back to position. At 3, irrespective of the time of 
the music, she runs down through the center with him in pur- 
suit of her. She must continue running down the center and 
casting off to the left until he catches her. If the runner has 
not been caught during the singing of this stanza, repeat it, and 
continue repeating until she is caught. At 4, he kisses her and 
they promenade down the center to position at the foot of their 
respective lines. (‘‘Catch her and kiss her if you can,” is the 
older form of this stanza.) Repeat from the beginning with 
the second couple. Continue repeating until all the players are 
in their original relative positions. 

Mrs. PETER GEILING, Laurel, Indiana 


Getting Upstairs 


Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


First eo withthe right hand round,Back to the left, and 
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First young gent with the right hand around, 
Back to the left, and swing clear around. 
Swing her to the center and we'll all join hands. 
Such a getting upstairs, I never did see, 
Such a getting upstairs, it don’t suit me. 
The lady swings out, the gent swings in, 
All hands up and going again. 
Such a getting upstairs, I never did see, 
Such a getting upstairs, it don’t suit me. 
Balance all, swing, oh swing, 
Swing your partner and we'll all run away. 
Such a getting upstairs, I never did see, 
Such a getting upstairs, it don’t suit me. 
RENA BUSHING, JOHNSON TOWNSHIP, RIPLEY CouNTY 
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Variants in this county are similar, but as the movements 
indicated are particularly interesting, I give them in full. 


First young gent lead out to the right, 
Right hand lady with left hand swing, 
Partner in center and seven hands ring, 
Lady swing out and gent swing in, 
Seven hands up and gone again, 7 
Such a getting upstairs, I never did see, 
Such a getting upstairs, it don’t suit me. 
ALicE DeLay, Brown Townsuip, Riptey County 


First gent swing by the right hand round, 

Back by the left and swing clear around, 

And swing her to the center and all hands around. 
Such a getting upstairs, I never did see, 

Such a getting upstairs, it don’t suit me. 

The lady swing out, the gent swing in, 

All hands up and go again. 

Such a getting upstairs, I never did see, 

Such a getting upstairs, it don’t suit me. 


Balance all, swing oh swing, 
All hands up and in a ring, 
Such a getting upstairs, I never did see. 
Such a getting upstairs, it don’t suit me. 
Miss E. F. Laup, SHetpy TownsHip, RrpLey County 


All have partners and form a circle. One couple enters the 
center. They join right hands and swing to the left, while 
singing 1. At 2, the couple join left hands and swing around 
to the right. At 3, the girl stands still in the center, while the 
boy joins hands with those in the circle and with them circles 
to the left while singing 4. At 5, the girl swings out of: the 
center into the circle, and the boy swings into the center. At 6, 
he joins the circle and all are in their original positions. All 
join hands above their heads and circle around to the left. At 
7, partners swing. At 8, all promenade. 

Repeat from the beginning with the next couple at the right 
and continue repeating until each couple has been in the center. 


The Girl I Left Behind Me 


Ethel Ballman, Versailles, Indiana 


On to the next, and bal - ance four, And 


bow to them so kind - ly, Oh swingthat girl, that 


pret-ty lit-tle girl, Oh the girl I left beqice 


hind me, She’s_ pretty in the face, and 


slim a-roundthe waist, Oh the girl I left be-hind me. 


On to the next, and balance four, 
And bow to them so kindly, 
Oh swing that girl, that pretty little girl, 
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Oh the girl I left behind me. 
She’s pretty in the face, and slim around the waist, 
Oh the girl I left behind me. 


1. First gent swing his opposite lady, 
Swing her by the right hand, 

2. Swing your partner by the left, 
And promenade the girl behind you. 

3. Oh the girl, the girl, the pretty little girl, 
The girl I left behind me. 
She stole my heart and away she ran, 
Away down in South Carolina. 


Circle dance for any odd number of couples above two. 


All join hands to form a circle, each boy being at his part- 
ner’s left. At 1, one boy skips across and swings the girl op- 
posite him (i.e., he takes her right hand with his right and 
each traces a complete circle by taking four steps and circling 
right). He then skips back across the circle to his partner. At 
2, each boy swings his partner by the left hand, circling to the 
left. During 3, each boy takes one step backward and prome- 
nades with the girl behind him. 

Repeat from the beginning with new partners. Continue 
repeating until all are in their original relative positions. 

The words change to agree with the dance; hence, stanza 2: 
“Next gent swing his opposite lady,” etc. 


Old Brass Wagon 


Miss E. F. Laud, Shelby Township 


Circle to the left, the old brass wag - on, 


old brass wag -on, You’re the one, my dar - ling. 
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:Promenade home, Old Brass LRT 


Wagon,: (3 times) X 
You’re the one, my darling. 


‘Circle to the left, Old Brass 
Wagon,: (3 times) 
You’re the one my darling. 


‘Swing oh swing, Old Brass 
Wagon,: (3 times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 


9 


Brass Wagon,: (3 times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 
‘Break and swing, the Old Brass 

Wagon,: (3 times) 

You’re the one, my darling. 


“ag 


. Promenade around, the Old Brass 


:Shoddish up and down, the Old } 


Wagon,: (3 times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 
Miss*E.’ F.. Laun, 
SHELBY TOWNSHIP, 
RipLey County 


During 1, all join hands, boys being at the left of their 


partners, and circle left. At 2, they drop hands and each boy 
swings his partner. During 3, partners promenade, circling to 


the right. Repeat from the beginning, while singing stanzas 
4, 5, and 6. 


The following additions were made by Fannie Stewart, 


Brown Township: 


:Wheel and turn, the Old Brass Wagon,: (3 times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 


‘The Hoosier girls, they’re worth having,: (3 times) 
You’re the one, my darling. 


Green-Leaf 


Miss Rena Bushing Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


: 


left hand back, You know ver-y well-what I mean. 


1. On to the next and circle four, 
Green-leaf so green, . 
2. Right hand cross’d, 3, the left : RR 
hand back, Q ee 
You know very well what I mean. J» 


4. Swing her by the left, 5, swing 
her by the right, 
Green-leaf so green, 
6. Balance all and swing her all 
about, 
You know very well what I mean. 


The players stand in couples 
around the room, each girl being 
at the left of her partner. At 1, two adjacent couples enter 
center and face each other, the boys being opposite each other. 
They circle left. At 2, the two girls cross right hands and at 
3, the two boys cross left hands. 

The first couple then falls back to original position and the 
second couple passes on to the next couple at the right who en- 
ter the center. At 4, the two couples face, the boys being op- 
posite each other. Each boy takes the right hand of his part- 
ner and swings, then, at 5, the left hand of the contrary girl 
and swings. 

At 6, the couples are again facing each other. The girls 
turn left, the boys right; each boy takes the right hand of his 
partner and passes her by the right; he then takes the left of 
the contrary girl whom he passes by the left. The. second 
couple then return to their original places and the figure is 
repeated until every couple has been in the center. 
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Captain Jinks 


Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


to the right, Swing your la - dy very po-lite, For 


prom- e-nade, prom-e-nade, prom-e-nade, Go to yourpartnerand 


vrom -e-nade, For that’s ti.. style in the arm - y. 


The following is the refrain as I knew it in 1905. 


Join hands and circle to the left, For thats the style in thearm-y. 


Captain Jinks came home last night, 
Gentleman passes to the right, 
Swing your lady very polite, 

For that’s the style in the army. 


Go to your partner and promenade, promenade, promenade, 
Go to your partner and promenade, for that’s the style in 
the army. 


As I played the game at school ten years ago, it had the 
stanza of the preceding and the chorus of the following variant. 
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CAPTAIN JINKS 


Captain Jinks came home last night, 
Pass the lady to the right. 
Promenade with all your might, 
For that’s the style in the army. 
:All join hands and circle to the left, (3 times) 
For that’s the style in the army. 
FANNIE STEWART, BRowN Townsuip, Ripley County 


Another variant is that of Alice Delay, Brown Township, 
Ripley County. 


Captain Jinks came home last night; 
He clapped his hands with all his might, 
Brings his lady to the right, 

For that’s the style in the army. 


Refrain— 


‘Join hands and circle left; (3 times ) 
For that’s the style in the army. 


Captain Jinks came home last night, 
The gentleman passes to the right, 
And swings his lady once around, 
For that’s the style in the army. 
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Circle dance for any number of couples above two. The 
manner of playing necessarily varies with the words. 

All join hands and form a circle, each girl being two places 
to the right of her partner. At 1, circle left. At 2, all drop 
hands; the boys face to the right, girls to the left. Each boy 
with his left hand takes the left hand of the girl at his right, 
passes her, and at 3, reaches his partner with whom he prome- 
nades. At 4, all return to original positions. 


Coffee Grows in a White Oak Tree 


Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


bran-dy -o. Go forthandchoosethe one that you Love best,to 


roam with you. Two in the cen -ter and you 


better get a-bout, Two in the cen-ter and you 
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bet -ter get a-bout, Two in the cen-ter and you 
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bet-ter get a-bout, Swingthose la-dies round you. 


1. Coffee grows in a white oak tree, 
The river flows sweet brandy-o, 
Go forth and choose the one that you 
Love best, to roam with you. 


2. Two in the center and you better get about, 
Two in the center and you better get about, 
Two in the center and you better get about, 
Swing those ladies round you. 
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. Four in the center and you better get about, etc. 
. Six in the center and you better get about, etc. 


. Eight in the center and you better get about, etc. 


. Eight in the center and two step out, etc. 


5 
4 
5 
6. Ten in the center and you better get about, etc. 
7 
8. Six in the center and two step out, etc. 

9 


. Four in the center and two step out, etc. 
10. Two in the center and two step out, etc. 


Rena BusHinc, JOHNSON TOWNSHIP, RIpLey County 


All of the young people 
stand around the outside of the 
room, but not in a circle. Dur- 
ing 1, one boy skips to the 
right, making a complete circle, 
in the center of the room. At 
2, he chooses a partner and to- 
gether they promenade making 
a complete circle to the right. 

At 3, this couple chooses a 
new couple to enter the center 
with them, and the four make 
a figure 8. Boy 1 is in the cen- 
ter facing down and girl 1 is in 
the center facing up. Boy 1 
takes his partner’s right hand 
and passes her by the right. He 
proceeds to trace the lower half 
of the figure 8 while she traces 
the upper half of it. (The 
walking step is used.) At the 
start boy 2 is at the top following boy 1, and girl 2 is at the 
bottom following girl 1. All simultaneously make a complete 
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figure 8, boy following boy, and girl following girl, the boys 
and the girls going in opposite directions. Partners always 
meet at the center, and there the boy takes the right hand of 
the girl and passes her by the right. When he meets the “op- 
posite” girl, he takes her left hand and passes her by the left. 

At 4, all are in the same position as at the beginning of the 
figure. The couple which entered the center last chooses from 
the crowd a third couple. Repeat the figure with six. Each 
boy regards the girls who are not partners to him as “contrary” 
girls. 

At 5, another couple is chosen. Repeat the figure with 
eight. At 6, repeat with ten. At 7, the first couple drop out 
of the center and return to their original places in the crowd. 
Repeat the figure with eight. Likewise at 8 repeat with six 
players, at 9 with four. Finally, at 10, the last two prome- 
nade in a circle to the right and take their original places. 


Star Promenade 


Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


Six ladies to the centerwith the right hand crossed, Be 


care-ful that you don’t get lost. Back to the left and 
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don’t be a-fraid, Passyour partner in the Star Prom-e -nade. 


1. Six ladies to the center with the right hands crossed, 
Be careful that you don’t get lost. 

2. Back to the left and don’t be afraid, 

3. Pass your partner in the Star Promenade. 


My old girl went back on me, 

Just because I went to sea, 

My old girl went away last fall, 
Break and swing and promenade all. 
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Circle dance for six couples. 


Girls form a circle. Each girl crosses her right hand with 
the girl opposite her to form a star. The boys join hands form- 
ing a circle around that of the girls, and each boy behind his 
partner. 

During 1, the girls, in star position, circle left to position in 
front of partner. At 2, girls form star with left hands and 
circle right and again return to original position in front of 
partner. 


At 3, each girl gives her right hand to her partner, passes 
by his right and on to the boy on her partner’s right with whom 
she promenades during 3. At 4, they drop hands, then take 
position and swing once, then promenade. 

Repeat all from the beginning with this new partner. 

Continue repeating until each girl has had for partner 
every one of the boys (ie., the figure is gone through six 
times). 
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The entire performance is then repeated from the begin- 
ning, the boys and girls having exchanged places. 

The words during the second performance are changed to 
agree, “Six boys (or gents) in the center with the right hands 
crossed,” etc., and stanza two becomes: 


My old beau went back on me, 
Just because I went to sea. 

My old beau went away last fall, 
Break and swing and promenade all. 
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Cuckoo Waltz 


7 
xu 


Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


Threetimesround the cuck-0o waltz, Love- ly Su- sie Brown. 
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Fare thee well, my charming girl, Fare thee well, I’m gone. 


Fare thee well,my charming girl,With gold-en slip-pers — on, 
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1. Choose your pard as we go round, 
Choose your pard as we go round, 
Choose your pard as we go round, 
We'll all take Susie Brown. 

Fare thee well, my charming girl, 
Fare thee well, I’m gone, 

Fare thee well, my charming girl, 
With golden slippers on. 


Sanaa 


The following variant, from Miss E. F. Laud of the 
southern part of the county, shows how unfamiliar words are 
replaced by modern popular ones. 


‘Choose you a pard as we go round: (3 times ) 
And I'll take Susie Brown. 

“Three times around a goo-goo waltz: (3 times ) 
And I'll take Susie Brown. 


Fare-a-well, my darling girl, 
Fare-a-well, I’m gone, 
Farewell, my darling girl, 
With the golden slippers on. 


Circle dance for any number of players, above nine. 


The directions for the game are given in the order indi- 
cated, but this order is not essential. The last stanza of this is 
played as a game in itself. This game like most of the games 
which belong exclusively to the young people, is of American 
origin, so far as we can find. 

A boy and girl stand in the center. All of the others (ir- 
respective of partners) circle to the left around them, during 1. 
At 2, the girl chooses a boy, the boy a girl, and all four stand 
in the center. At 3, the two couples in the center form a circle, 
each boy opposite his partner. Partners cross hands forming 
a “star” and circle left. Repeat with left hands and circle 
right. At 4, each of the boys in the center swings the contrary 
girl, then waltzes with his partner, while that stanza is re- 
peated. This may seem to discredit the time of the melody but 
I think it is not a serious inconsistency. The music might 
easily be turned into three-four time for the last stanza and 
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this is not so unusual. By accenting the first and third counts 
of the measure as it stands and by pausing on these, the change 
is practically accomplished. Another informant says that the 
two couples in the center two-step. Both statements, I think, 


are probably true to the game as it is played in each particular 
locality. 


Go in and out the Window 


march-ing round the lev - y, For we have gained the day. 


1. :We’re marching round the levy,: (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 


2. :Go in and out the window,: (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 


ma 


Tere ay 


3. :Go forth and choose your lover,: (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 


4. :I kneel because I love you,: (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 


5. :I measure my love to show you,: (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 


6. :One kiss before I leave you,: (3 times) 
For we have gained the day. 
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All join hands and circle left. One player leaves the ring 
and winds in and out under the clasped hands of the players. 
He aims to make a complete circuit by going under every arch 
of clasped hands (i.e., in and out every window) during the 
singing of 2. At the same time those in the ring are circling 
left. At 3, they stand still while the one who has gone under 
the arches chooses a partner and stands facing her. At 4, he 
kneels before her. At 5, while still kneeling, he measures with 
his arms or his fingers the extent of his love. At 6, he kisses 
his chosen partner and takes the place at her left in the ring. 
The person whose place he has taken is the next to “go in and 
out the window.” The game may be repeated indefinitely. 
The last three stanzas are often sung by the boy alone. In 
that case, the last line of each stanza is “For I have gained 
the day.” 

This game is very widely known among children, and it is 
also a popular play-party game. 


I’m a Poor Old Chimney Sweeper 


Newton Jackson 


I'm a poor old chim - ney sweep-er 


solved to mar ry, Go choose yourloverand do not tarc-ry 


1. I’m a poor old chimney sweeper, 

I have but one daughter and cannot keep her. 
2. Since she has resolved to marry, 

Go choose your lover and do not tarry. 
3. Now you have one of your own choosing, 
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Hasten away, no time for losing. 
4. Join your right hands, 5 this broom-stick step over, 
And kiss the lips of your true lover. 
NEWTON JACKSON, VERSAILLES, INDIANA 


Circle dance for any number of 
players. 


All join hands to form a circle 
around one boy who stands in the 
center and sweeps the ground with 
a large broom. During 1, those in 
the ring circle left. At 2, the boy 
in the center circles right inside the 
ring, scanning the girl players for 
a partner. He carries the broom 
in his right arm as if it were a 
gun, and at 3 places it on the 
ground between him and the girl 
chosen. At 4, they join right 
hands. At 5, each places his right 
foot over the broomstick and the 
boy kisses his partner. He steps 
over the broomstick, taking his 
partner’s former place in the ring. At the same time she steps 
over the broomstick, picks it up, and takes his place in the 
center. 

Repeat from the beginning with the girl inside the ring. 


Getting Married 


1. Here stands a young couple 
Joined heart and hand. 
It’s he wants a wife 
And it’s she wants a man. 
So married they will be 
If they can agree, 

2. And march down this aisle 
In peace and harmony. 


3. Now they are married, 
Since it is so, 
Away to the war 
He must go. 


4. Here comes my true love, 
And “How do you do 
And how have you been 
Since I last saw you?” 


5. The war is o’er 
And peace upon the land. 
We will give them welcome 
By the raising of our hand. 
Mrs. PETER GEILING, LAUREL, INDIANA 


Long-ways dance for any number of couples over three. 


Boys stand in line opposite that of the girls, each boy fac- 
ing his partner. At 1, the top couple take promenade position 
and during the singing of 2, promenade down through the 
center. At 3, she casts off to the left, he to the right, and they 
walk slowly and mournfully back to position. At 4, they meet 
at the top of the lines, shake hands and kiss. At 5, each couple 
(excepting couple 1) advance a step, join hands and raise 
them high to form an arch. The first boy and girl then prome- 
nade down through the center under the arch and take posi- 
tion at the foot of their respective lines. 

Repeat from the beginning with the second couple and 
continue repeating until all of the players are in their original 
relative positions. | 
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Kilamakrankie 


1. Kilamakrankie’s a very fine song, 

We sing and dance it the whole day long. 
2. Down on this carpet you must kneel, 
3. And kiss your true love in the field. 


Down on this carpet you must kneel, 
Sure as the grass grows in the field. 
Salute your bride and kiss your sweet, 
And then you may rise upon your feet. 


Circle dance for any number of players above three. 


During the singing of 1, all join hands and circle left 
around one girl who stands in the center. At 2, she chooses a 
boy from the ring and leads him to the center where they kneel. 
At once all of the players in the circle drop hands and kneel. 
At 3, the girl in the center kisses her chosen partner, all then 
stand and she resumes her former place in the circle. (The 
children sang this line: “And kiss your true love in the heel.’’) 
Repeat from the beginning, the boy in the center choosing a 
girl as partner. Continue repeating until each player has been 
in the center at least once. 

My informant says she played this game eighty years ago. 
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Marching to Quebec 


ring-ing, The A -meri-cans have gained the day, The 


4 
San 
NY, 


Brit-ish are re - treat-ing. O, the war is oer, And 


open a ring and choose a cou-ple in, To re-lease the bro - ken -heart-ed. 


1. We’re marching down to old 
Quebec, 

The bells are loudly ringing. 

Americans have gained the day, 

And the British are retreating. 


O, the war is o’er and we'll turn 
back 
To the place where we first 
started, 
We'll open a ring and choose a 
couple in 
To release the broken-hearted. 
FANNIE STEWART 
Brown TownsuHIp, 
Riptey County 


Partners take promenade position and march forward in a 
straight line during the singing of 1. At 2, the line makes a 
double turn to the left and marches back in a line parallel to 
that made first. At 3, all join hands to form a circle, circle 
left, and choose a couple to enter center. Repeat from the be- 
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ginning with the last center couple heading the line. This 
couple chooses the next couple to enter center. 

Miss Stewart writes: “This game was played fifty-three 
years ago by an elderly man who sang it for me,’ and further 
that “during the Civil War times they used to paraphrase it 
and sing, ‘The Yankee boys have gained the day, and the 
Rebels are retreating.’ ” 


Hay-o-My-Lucy-o 


Ethel Ballman, Versailles, Indiana 


Hay - 0 - my- Lu - cy - 0, Bon- nie, bon - nie, 


COs acy Nene 0, Id give this world and 


Here we 0, top - sy - tur - vey, 


Round the room we go. Hayii |) = a Lh Os 


hay - - 0, Changeand swing my Lu- cy - o. 


—" 
e 


Hay-o-my-Lucy-o, bonnie, bonnie Lucy-o, 
Boys sing I’d give this world and all I know, 
2. To change and swing my Lucy-o. 


3. Here we go topsy-turvey, 
All sing Round the room we go, hay-o-hay-o, 
4. Change and swing my Lucy-o. 


Mrs. Harry DANAKER, SPLASHVILLE, INDIANA 
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Eight couples play this. Two lines are formed facing each 
other. In one line there is a boy, then a girl, then a boy, etc., 
in the other line a girl, then a boy, then a girl, etc., in such a 
way that partners are opposite each other. During 1, each boy 
pretends to be very much interested in the girl at his right, but 
all the time he is slyly winking at the girl opposite him. At 2, 
he lets go of the arm of the girl at his right and jumps over to 
the opposite line and swings his partner. During 3, the part- 
ners promenade, and at 4, partners swing—it is sometimes 
sung “To get to swing my Lucy-o.” 


» 
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Miss Ethel Ballman, Versailles, gives the above melody 
and the following additional stanzas: 


Hay-o-my-Lucy-o, my Lucy-o, my Lucy-o, 
Hay-o-my-Lucy-o, my little Irish gal. 

I went to see my Lucy-o, my Lucy-o, my Lucy-o, 
I went to see my Lucy-o, my little Irish gal. 


Miller Boy 


Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


lives by he mill, He takes his toll with a 


free good-will; One hand in the hop -per and the 
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oth-er in the sack, The ladiesstep forward and the gentsstepback. 


1. O happy is the miller boy that lives by the mill, 
He takes his toll with a free good will, 
One hand in the hopper and the other in the sack, 
2. The ladies step forward and the gents step back. 
RutH Fuiick, Hotton, INDIANA 
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O happy is the miller boy, 
And he lives by himself, 
As the wheel goes round, 
He gathers in his wealth. 
One hand in the hopper, 
And the other in the sack ; 
As the wheel goes around 
The boys fall back. 
Mrs. LEsLig BEALL, VERSAILLES, INDIANA 


The game requires an uneven number of players. The per- 
son (boy or girl) who is without a partner stands in the center 
and all of the others promenade around him during 1. The 
movement is regular and rather quick to imitate the turning of 
a wheel. At 2, each boy drops his partner’s arm and tries to 
get the arm of the girl behind him and at his right. While the 
change is being made, the one in the center (the Miller) tries 
to get a partner. If he (or she) succeeds, the person without 
a partner is the one in the center for the next game; if he (or 
she) fails in this, then he must be in the center a second or 
even third time. 


Old Dan Tucker 


Old Dan Tuck-er’s still in town, Swing-ing the la-dies 
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Old Dan Tuck-er! He’s to late to get his sup -per. 
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Sup-per’s over and breakfast’s cooking,Old Dan Tucker’s out a-look-in fa 
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1. Old Dan Tucker’s still in town, 
2. Swinging the ladies all around, 

First to the East 3, and then to the West, 
4. And then to the one that you love best. 


Chorus— 


5. Get out of the way of Old Dan Tucker! 
He’s too late to get his supper. 
Supper’s over and breakfast’s cooking, 
6. Old Dan Tucker’s out a-looking. 


Old Dan Tucker’s a fine old man, 
Washed his feet (or face) in the frying pan, 
Combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
And died with a tooth-ache in his heel. 
Mrs. LEsLig BEALL, VERSAILLES, INDIANA 


Get out o’ the way for Old Dan Tucker, 
He’s too late to get his supper. 

Some are black and some are blacker, 
Some are the color of a chew a’ terbacker. 


Q 


x 
Circle dance for an uneven number of players above four. 


All, excepting one, join hands to form a circle, each boy be- 
ing at the left of his partner. During 1, they circle left around 
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the person without a partner. At 2, each boy turns right and 
swings his partner. At 3, he leaves her, turns and swings the 
girl who was at his left. At 4, he turns back and swings his 
partner. At 5, partners face. Each boy takes the left hand 
of his partner, passes her on the left, then takes the right hand 
of the next girl at her right, passes her on the right. Continue 
this “grand right and left” figure until all are in their original 
positions. During this last change the one in the center tries 
to get a partner. At 6, partners swing. The person who is 
left without a partner is the one in the center for the next 
figure. 

Sing stanza 2 and chorus, repeating the figure from the 
beginning. 


Ripley County variants. 


‘Swing three ladies, Old Dan Tucker,: (3 times) 
Down in the valley. 


:Promenade round Old Dan Tucker: (3 times) 
Down in the valley. 


‘Circle to the left Old Dan Tucker,: (3 times) 
Down in the valley. 


:-Right, left around, Old Dan Tucker,: (3 times) 
Down in the valley. 


‘Swing oh swing, Old Dan Tucker: (3 times) 
Down in the valley. 


:Promenade home, Old Dan Tucker,: (3 times ) 
Down in the valley. 


Miss E. F. Laup, SHeLsy Townsuip, Riptey County 


Pig in the Parlor 


, 


Weve got a pig in the par-lor,We’ve got a pig in the par-lor, We've 


got a pig in the par-lor, And it is I- rish, too; And 


it is I- rish,too, And it is  I-rish, too. We've 


got. a pig in the par-lor, And it is I-rish too. 


1. We've got a pig in the 
parlor, 
We've got a pig in the 


parlor, 
We've got a pig in the ( ) 


parlor, 
And it is Irish, too: > 
(3 times) AN 


We've got a pig in the 
parlor, ( ¢ 
And it is Irish, too. 


Refrain 


2. Oh it’s left hand to your 


partner, : 
3. The right hand to your es Irish, too: 
neighbor, 


My father and mother 
were Irish, 
And I was Irish too. 


4. The left hand back to 
your partner, 


5. And we'll all promenade: 
(3 times) :I stole a peck of pota- 
6. Swing your left hand lady toes,: (3 times) 
round, :And they were Irish, 
And we'll all promenade. too,: (3 times) 
My father and mother I stole a peck of potatoes, 
were Irish: (3 times) And they were Irish, too. 
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:-I went down to Sally’s house,: (3 times) 
:Fourteen stories high,: (3 times) 
Every room I went through, 
Was filled with pumpkin pie. 
Mrs. LESLIE BEALL, VERSAILLES, INDIANA 

Circle dance. An odd number of players is required. At 1, 
all excepting one, join hands, each girl at the right of her part- 
ner, and circle left. The odd player stands in the center. 

At 2, each boy turns right, each girl left. Each boy takes 
the left hand of his partner, passes her by the left and at 3, 
takes the right hand of the next girl at his right. He circles 
around her, and at 4 comes back and takes the left hand of 
his partner. At 5, he turns right and takes position for prome- 
nade. During the time of the changes at 3 and 4 the one in 
the center tries to get the place of one of the other players. If 
he succeeds, the one left without a partner is in the center for 
the next game; if he fails, he must be in the center a second or 
third time. During 5, partners promenade. At 6, each boy 
may change and swing the girl behind and at the left of him 
or may continue the promenade with his partner. After the 
first stanza the words are “We’ve got a new pig in the parlor,” 
or “We've got this old pig in the parlor,” to agree with the 
game. The refrain has the same tune as the stanzas. When 
there are many players, perhaps a number over twelve, there 
are two or three persons in the center without partners. 


There Goes Topsy Through the Window 


Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


There goes Top-sy thro’ the win-dow, Downin Al- a- bam-a. 


1. There goes Topsy through the 
window, 
Through the window, through 
the window, 
There goes Topsy through the 
window, 
Down in Alabama. 


2. Refrain— 


All promenade with the hand on 
the shoulder, 

Hand on the shoulder, hand on 
the shoulder, 

All promenade with the hand on 
the shoulder, 

Down in Alabama. 


3. There goes Sambo through the 
window, etc. 


4. Sambo and Topsy through the 
window, etc. 


Boys form in straight line. Girls form straight line about 
four steps from that of the boys, in such a way that each girl 
is facing her partner. During 1, the top girl walks down 
through the center, casts off to the left, makes a complete cir- 
cuit of the line of girls, and returns to position. During 3, the 
top boy walks down through the center, casts off to the right, 
makes a complete circuit of the line of boys, and returns to 
position. During 4, the top couple promenade down through 
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the center, cast off, either to the left or right, making a com- 
plete circuit of one of the lines, and return to position. 

At 2, the bottom couple meet between the lines and take 
this position. The girl places her right hand on her left shoul- 
der. Her partner, behind her, catches her right hand with his 
left, and with his right holds her left hand loosely at their right 
side. They cast off to the right and walk up to position at 
the top of their respective lines. 

Repeat from the beginning with this new couple at the top 
and the different couple at the bottom of the lines. 


Old Sister Phoebe 


Mrs. William Hunter, Versailles, Indiana 


night we sat. un-der the ju = ni ~- per trees, othe 


ju - ni-per tree.high- o,high-o, The ju - ni-per tree,high-o 


1. High-o Sister Phoebe, how merry were we, 
The night we sat under the juniper tree, 
The juniper tree, high-o, high-o, 

The juniper tree, high-o. 


Take this hat on your head, keep your head warm, 

And take a sweet kiss, it will do you no harm, 

But a great deal of good, I know, I know, 

4. But a great deal of good I know. 

Mrs. CaLvin STARK, VERSAILLES, INDIANA 


ated 


All join hands and circle left around one girl who stands 
in the center holding a hat in her hand. At 2, she chooses a 
partner from those in the ring, draws him into the center, 
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places the hat on his head and at 3 gives him a kiss. In place 
of these last two lines, the following were often substituted: 


It will do you no harm, but a great deal of good, 
So take another while the kissing goes good. 


She then, at 4, joins the players in the ring. Repeat from the 


beginning with the boy in the center. 
an g 
VAN 
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Weevily Wheat 


Newton Jackson 


Char -ley hugs and kisses the girls, And feeds themall on can - dy. 


In an older form the last phrase is: 


And feedsthem all on can- dy 


O Charley, he’s a nice young man, 
O Charley, he’s a dandy. 

Charley hugs and kisses the girls, 
And feeds them all on candy. 


Come down this way with your 
weevily wheat, 
Come down this way with your 


barley, 
Come down this way with your 
weevily wheat, 
To bake a cake for Charley. 
RENA BUSHING, 
JOHNSON TowNsHIP, 


RIpLey County y) 


I. It’s step her to your weevily wheat, 
It’s step her to your barley, 
It’s step her to your weevily wheat, 
To bake a cake for Charley. 


Refrain 


O Charley, he’s a fine young man, 
O Charley, he’s a dandy, 

He loves to hug and kiss the girls, 
And feed ’em on good candy. 
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The higher up the cherry tree, 

The riper grow the cherries, 

The more you hug and kiss the girls, 
The sooner they will marry. 


2. It’s right hand round your weevily wheat, etc. (after the pat- 
tern of stanza 1. The refrain follows each stanza.) 


It’s left hand round your weevily wheat, etc. 
It’s both hands round your weevily wheat, etc. 


Come down this way with your weevily wheat, etc. 


Se I rs 


It’s swing oh swing your weevily wheat, etc. 
Mrs. FRANK BRINSON, JOHNSON TOWNSHIP, RIPLEY CoUNTY 


Long-ways dance for an even number of players, prefer- 
ably six couples. 

The players stand in two lines, the boys facing the girls 
and partners opposite each other. The boy at the top and the 
girl at the bottom of the dance advance to the center, the boy 
bows, the girl courtesies and each dances backwards to posi- 
tion during 1. The same couple advance to center at 2, cross 
right hands, turn around to the left, and retire as in former 
figure. This figure is repeated with the left hand, and turn- 
ing around to the right on 3. Repeat the third figure with 
both left and right hands crossed at 4, circling to the right. 
The same couple advance to the center, dance around each 
other (i.e., first face, then left shoulders almost together, next 
backs turned to each other, then right shoulders almost to- 
gether, and back to facing position), and retire during 5. At 
6, the couple advance to the center and swing turning to the 
right. Each of the two then swings his (and her) partner. 

The same couple again meet in the center, and on the re- 
frain each swings the person at the left of his (or her) part- 
ner. Repeat this last figure until the first couple have swung 
every person in the line. This couple then swings in the center 
and retires to position. The couple at the top promenade 
down the center and take position at the bottom of their respec- 
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tive lines. Repeat from the beginning, the boy who is now 
at the head of his line advancing to meet the girl from the 
foot of her line. Continue repeating until all the players are 
in their original positions. 

Miss Fannie Stewart (Shelby Township) gives a number 
of additional stanzas, two of which are of especial importance. 


Over the river to water the sheep, 
To measure up the barley, 

Over the river to water the sheep, 
To bake a cake for Charley. 


My pretty little pink, I suppose you think, 
I care but little about you, 

But Pll let you know before you go 

I cannot do without you. 


Scorn one, round your weevily wheat, 
Scorn one, round your barley, 

Scorn one, round your weevily wheat, 
To bake a cake for Charley. 


The following stanza seems to have an historical interest. 


It’s over the river to feed the sheep, 
It’s over the river to Charley, 

It’s over the river to feed my sheep, 
And measure up the barley. 


Mrs. ALLIE JAcKsoN, VERSAILLES, INDIANA 


Down the River 
A. W. Mason, Columbus, Indiana 


long Down the river,oh down the riv-er, Downtheriver we 
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go. Down the river, oh down the riv-er, Downthe O-hi-o. 


The river is up and the channel is deep, 
Goodby, a goodby, 
The river is up and the channel is deep, 
Goodby Liza Jane. 


This may be merely a stanza from “Black the Boots,” but 
it has a game of its own. 

The following variant comes from Jay County, Indiana, 
and was contributed by R. W. Stone. It is also a play-party 
song. 
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The river is up, and the channel is deep, 
And the waves go steady and strong, 
As we go ‘long, as we go ’long, 

As we go marching along. 


Down the river, oh down the river, 
Down the river we go, 

Down the river, oh down the river, 
Down the Ohio. | 


Long-ways dance for three or more couples. 

All form in two lines, boys in one and girls in the other, 
with partners facing. The first boy and the last girl walk to 
the center, swing, retire, and then each swings the player next 
on his partner’s left. Repeat until the first boy has swung 
all of the girls and the last girl all of the boys. Both return to 
their original positions. The first couple meet and prome- 
nade down the center, taking position at the bottom of. their 
respective lines. Repeat from the beginning and continue re- 
peating until all of the players are in their original relative 
positions. Words and game, JoHN UNDERWOOD, BRowNn 
TOWNSHIP, RIPLEY COUNT. 


Molly Brooks 


Alice Delay, Brown Township 
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Mol - ly Brooksis gone’theisle,AndI hopeshe’llnever re-turn, And I 


Mol - ly Brooksis gone’the isle,And I hope she'll never re - turn. 
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1. Molly Brooks is gone (to) the isle. 
Gone (to) the isle, gone (to) the isle, 
Molly Brooks is gone (to) the isle, 
And I hope she’ll never return, 

2. And I hope she’ll never return, 

And I hope she’ll never return. 
Molly Brooks is gone (to) the isle, 
And I hope she'll never return. 


Girls join hands to form a circle. Boys do the same, form- 
ing a circle immediately outside that of the girls; i.e., each boy 
is at the left of, and a step behind his partner. Girls circle to 
the left in this position, while boys remain standing during 1. 
After one entire circuit girls return to original position. 

At 2, the girls with their hands still clasped throw their 
arms over the heads of the boys and around them. Thus the 
boys, though still on the outside and making the larger circle, 
are enclosed by that made by the girls’ arms (i.e., make bas- 
ket). Repeat from the beginning with the girls outside, the 
boys inside. 


C 


Needle’s Eye 


Te A Mrs. Allie B. Jackson, Versailles, Indiana 


The needle’s eye, it doth sup-ply The threadthatrunsso true, And 


> 


ma-nyagirlhave I let yo, But now I havecaught you 


1. The needle’s eye, it doth 
supply, 
The thread that runs so 
true, 
Many a beau have I let go 
Because I wanted you. 


2. I won’t have you, 
Because I can’t get you, 
Many a lass have I let pass, 
Because I wanted you. 
Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, 
Brown TownsuHIp, 
RrpLey County 


One couple join hands high over their heads and form an 
arch. All of the other players form in line, each girl behind 
her partner and each person having both hands on the hips of 
the person in front of him. The long line then passes through 
the arch while the arch-makers sing 1. As soon as possible the 
ones who have passed under without breaking line circle around 
one of the arch-makers and join with those who have not been 
under the arch. All of the time, the persons who have just 
gone through or are under the arch keep pulling forward, 
while those behind, fearful of being caught, pull backward. 

The arch-makers secretly choose their symbols, silver or 
gold, ring or bracelet, cake or pie, apple or pear. Whenever 
they sing 2, the arch falls and encloses one of the players. He 
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must choose between the symbols, and then leave the line to 
stand behind the arch-maker whose symbol he has chosen. 

The game continues until the players are divided into two 
separate groups. A tug of war ensues. 

The game as played thirty years ago (in the 1880’s) was a 
“kissing game.” The person caught under the arch had to kiss 
the arch-maker whose symbol he had chosen and then exchange 
places with him, the former becoming arch-maker and the 
latter filling the gap in the line. Repeat from the beginning 
with the new arch-makers and continue repeating until each 
player has been caught at least once. My informant says fur- 
ther, that although “kissing games’’ were played more than 
any of the others, they were considered even then as being 
rather undignified. 


Mrs. Leslie Beall 


Pass one win-dow, Ti-de-0, Passtwowindows, Ti- de -o, 


Pass three windows, Ti-de-0, Jin-gle at thewin-dows,Ti-de -o, 


Ti-de-o, Ti-de-o, Jin-gle at the win-dows, Ti- de-o. 


1. Pass one window, Tideo, Pass two windows, Tideo, 
Pass three windows, Tideo, Jingle at the windows, Tideo. 


2. Tideo, Tideo, Jingle at the windows, Tideo. 


I asked that girl to be my wife, She said, “No, not on your 
life.” 

I asked her mother and she said, “No.” Jingle at the windows, 
Tideo. 


4, Tideo, Tideo, Jingle at the windows, Tideo. 
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At 1, all form a single circle, with each boy in front of his 
partner. Each player has his left hand on the right shoulder 
of the person in front of him. Circle left. At 2, each boy 
makes a half turn to the right and swings his partner. At 3, 


Aah 


each girl steps in front of her partner and all form a single 
circle again in position as 1. At 4, each boy turns and swings 
the girl behind him in the circle. Begin the song again and 


continue the game until each girl has been partner to every 
boy and returns to her original partner. 


Skip-to-My-Lou 
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The ca’s in the but - ter-milk, skip - to - my-Lou, 
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SKIP-TO-MY-LOU 


‘The cat’s in the buttermilk, skip-to-my-Lou: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


:Pll get another one, skip-to-my-Lou: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 

:Little red wagon painted blue: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 

:Flies in the biscuit, two by two,: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 

:Mule’s in the cellar, kicking up through,: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 

‘Chickens in the hay-stack, shoo, shoo, shoo,: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 

-If I can’t get her back another one’ll do,: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 

-Hurry up slow poke, do oh do,: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 

:My wife wears number ‘leven shoes: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 

:-Flies in the cream jar, shoo, shoo, shoo: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


:Pll get her back, in spite of you,: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 
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:When I go courting, I take two,: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


:Gone again, what shall I do?: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


:I’ll get another one sweeter than you,: (3 times) 
Skip-to-my-Lou, my darling. 


etc. 


:Rabbit’s in the bean patch, two by two 


Any order in the singing of these stanzas may be taken. 
The skipper selects and quite as often invents the words to suit 
the occasion. This, of all the games, is the most indicative of 
the country life and of the things which are considered comic. 
Any number of other stanzas are sung but these are the most 
common ones. 

All stand around in a circle, boys at the left of their part- 
ners. One boy skips around, to the right inside the ring; he 
slyly takes the arm of one girl whose partner is not watching 
and skips on around the circle with her. Her partner then 
skips after them singing perhaps, “I’ll get her back in spite of 
you.” If he can catch the couple before they get back to her 
former position, he gets back his partner. If he does not over- 
take her, he must skip around the circle and continue as the 
former boy has done. Much of the singing is in character, 
and each boy tries to get words that will suit the situation, 
including the name of the girl he chooses. 


Go to Boston 


roa ek Mrs. Susan Ballman, Versailles, Indiana 
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Now, boys,you may go to Bos-ton,So ear-ly in the morn-ing, 
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1. Now boys you may go to Boston, 
Now boys you may go to Boston, 

2. Now boys you may go to Boston, 
So early in the morning. 

3. :Now girls you may go to Boston,: (3 times) 
So early in the morning. 

4. :All together we'll go to Boston,: (3 times) 
So early in the morning. 


. iy 34 
Halla 


Long-ways dance for any number of couples above two. 


Boys stand in line facing a corresponding line of girls, part- 


ners opposite. During 1, the top couple meet and promenade 
down the center and at 2 they retrace their steps backward to 
position. Alternate stanzas 1 and 2. Repeat with couple 2 
performing the figure. Continue repeating until the couples 
in the upper half of the line have gone through the figure. 
Continue repeating with the couples from the bottom half of 
the line, the direction of the promenade being reversed. At 4, 
all partners promenade in a straight line, trace a rectangle, and 
come back to position. 


Wait for the Wagon 


Mrs. Leslie Beall 


Will you comewith me,my Phyllis dear,To yon blue mountain free Where the 
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‘ith me, 


Come rove a-long w 


your side, 


Well 
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It’s 


the wag-on, And ail take a ride, 
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jump‘in 
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Wait 


Wait 
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Refrain 


All 
sing 


Boys 
sing 


Refrain 


Boys 
sing 
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. Will you come with me, my Phyllis, dear, 


To yon blue mountains free, 

Where the blossoms smell the sweetest 
Come rove along with me? 

It’s every sunny morning, 

When I am by your side, 

We'll jump into the wagon 

And all take a ride. 


Wait for the wagon, Wait for the wagon, 
Wait for the wagon, 4. And we'll all take a ride. 


Where the river runs like silver 
And the birds they sing so sweet, 
I have a cabin, Phyllis 

And something good to eat. 
Come listen to my story ; 

It will delight your heart. 

So jump into the wagon 

And off we will start. 


Do you believe, my Phyllis dear, 
Old Mike with all his wealth 
Can make you half as happy 

As I with youth and health? 
We'll have a little farm, 

A horse, a pig, a cow, 

And you will mind the dairy, 
While I guide the plough. 


For any even number of players above seven. 


The players stand in one long line, each girl behind her 
partner. At 1, each boy makes a half turn left and while fac- 
ing his partner sings the first four lines. At 2, each boy steps 
to the left of his partner, they turn left and all promenade in 
line, tracing a rectangle by means of four sharp turns to the 
left, and all return to the position held at the beginning of the 
promenade. 

During 3, each boy swings his partner and at 4, all return 
to their original positions in preparation for stanza 2. Repeat 
from the beginning to the singing of stanzas 2 and 3. 


Six Little Girls A-Sliding Went 


Ethel Ballman 
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ice was thin, and they broke in, Therest all ran a - way. 


1. Six little girls a-sliding went, a-sliding went, a-sliding went, 
Six little girls a-sliding went, So early in the morning. 
2. The ice was thin, and they broke in, And they broke in, and 
they broke in. 
3. The ice was thin, and they broke in, The rest all ran away. 


Boys stand in a circle facing in. Girls join hands to form 
a circle inside that of the boys, but facing the boys. During 1, 
girls circle left. At 2, girls break line and each swings the first 


boy she comes to. During 3, all get in position for the next 
game. } 
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Repeat from the beginning, boys and girls having ex- 
changed places. The words are changed to correspond: “Six 
little boys a-sliding went,” etc. The number is not necessarily 
six, but is determined by the number of couples playing the 
game. 


Way Down in the Paw Paw Patch 


Mrs. Leslie Beall, Versailles, Indiana 


Where, oh whereis pretty little —_-? Way down in the paw paw patch. 


Where oh where is pretty littl——-? 
Pretty littl, pretty littlk————? 
Where oh where is pretty littl? 


Way down in the paw paw patch. 


By and by we'll go and meet her, 
Go and meet her, go and meet her, 
By and by we'll go and meet her, 
Way down in the paw paw patch. 


Won’t that be a happy meeting, 
Happy meeting, happy meeting? 
Won’t that be a happy meeting, 
Way down in the paw paw patch? 
RENA BUSHING, 
Jounson TownsuIp, Ripley CouNTY 


Long-ways dance for three or more couples. 

It is obvious that the dance directions for this cannot be 
related with the words or with the music. The length of the 
song will be determined by the number of players and this may 
be six or any even number above six. The name of the girl 
fills the blanks. 
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All form in two lines, boys in one, girls in the other and 
partners facing, with a space of six steps between them. The 
first couple join and lead down the middle. They have prome- 
nade position but the walking step is generally used. At the 
bottom they swing and lead back again to position. 

The first boy and girl simultaneously cast off and each is 
followed by his or her line. Partners meet at the bottom and 
promenade in line up through the middle and resume position. 

The first couple advance and join hands above their heads 
to form an arch. The bottom couple followed by the couple 
next to them and so forth, promenade up through the center, 
then under the arch and cast off. Couple 2 passes through 
the arch last and instead of casting off, they form the arch. 
Couple 1 then passes under and casts off. Repeat the figure 
with couples 3).405./6) 7...) 2). respectively forming the arch. 
After the last couple has made the arch, all are in the original 
order and promenade back to their original places. . 
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High-o, ‘mer - ry -o, The far-mer in the well. 
1. The farmer in the well, 5. The nurse takes a dog, etc. 
The farmer in the well, 
High-o, merry-o, 6. The dog takes a cat, etc. 


The farmer in the well. 
7. The cat takes a rat, etc. 
2. The farmer takes a wife, etc. 


3. The wife takes a child, etc. 8. The rat takes the cheese, etc. 
4. The child takes a nurse, etc. 9. The cheese stands alone, etc. 


All the players except one, join hands to form a circle, and 
circle left, during stanza 1. One stands in the center. At 2, 
the dancing and singing stop while the person in the center 
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(the farmer) chooses from the circle, one who is to play the 
part of wife. The person chosen enters the center. Repeat 
the figure from the beginning and at the end of this second 
stanza, the person, who has entered the center last, chooses the 
one who is next to enter. Continue repeating the figure of the 
game with each new stanza. 

“The Farmer in the Dell” is popular as a school-ground 
game for little children in Ripley County now, but as I knew 
it, it was “The Farmer in the Well.” It is only for the sake 
of completeness that I include this game. 


Sally Walker 


Lit - tle Sal- ly Walk - er, - sit-tin’ in the sun, A - 


cry- in’ and a - weep - in’ for what she has done. 
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look to the West, And choose the one that you love best. 


1. Little Sally Walker, a-sittin’ in the 
sun, 
A-cryin’ and a-weepin’ for what she 
has done. | 


Rise Sally, rise! wipe out your eyes, 
Look to the East and look to the 
West, 


4. And choose the one that you love best. 


Often this marriage formula 
is attached to the game: a / 


ment 
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THUS THE FARMER SOWS HIS SEED raul 
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Seven years aft-er son and daughter, Pray young couple come kiss together, 


This like “London Bridge” is definitely and exclusively a 
children’s game. All the children, excepting one, join hands 
and forma circle. One sad little girl kneels in the center. The 
others all circle to the left around her. At 2, she rises, wipes 
her eyes and at 3 looks at the different ones in the circle. At 
4, she chooses a boy or girl to be her partner. The game then 
begins again. 

If it is merely a girl’s game, the girl chosen in the center 
is Sally Walker for the next game. If the boys play too, the 
last girl in the center must choose also the girl who is to start 
the next game. If the marriage formula is used, the girl who 
is choosing, takes the right hand of her chosen partner and 
then kisses her partner. 


Thus the Farmer Sows His Seed 


1. Thus the farmer sows his seed, 

Thus he stands, and takes his ease, 

Stamps his foot and 3, claps his hands, 

And turns clear round again. 

Come my love and go with me, 

And I will take good care of thee, 

I am too young, I am not fit, 

I cannot leave my mamma yet. 

You’re old enough, you are just right. 

I asked your mamma last Saturday night. 
RenA BusHING, JOHNSON TOWNSHIP 


pre a 


ae 


All join hands to form a cir- 
cle, each girl being at the right of 
her partner during 1. At 2, each 
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stamps his right foot and at 3, 
each claps his hands. At 4, each 


makes a complete turn to the 


Ak 
right. At 5, partners promenade. 
During 6, the girls pass their part- 
c ners by the left, then join hands 
to make a circle inside that of the 
boys, and circle left. At 7, each 
girl turns right, takes the right 
hand of her partner, passes him by the right, and skips on to 
the right of the boy at her partner’s right, with whom she 
promenades. : 
Repeat from the beginning with this new partner. Con- 
tinue repeating until each girl has had for partner every one of 
the boys and is back with her original partner. 
This game in almost every other version begins with the 
lines, 


Oats, pease, beans and barley grows, 
How, you, nor I, nor nobody knows. 


and is usually called by this first line. The first two lines of 
the game-song are dropped and are never used in the play- 
party game of Ripley County. Those lines were not dramatic, 
neither were they particularly suited to a dance. The four 
lines which met these conditions were retained with absolutely 
no change. 


Here Come Four Dukes A-Riding 


come fourdukes a - rid -ing, Tis a matas a ma tee. 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


1. Here come four dukes a-riding, a-riding, a-riding 2, 
3. Here come four dukes a-riding, 
4. Tis a ma tas a ma tee. 


What are you riding here for, here for, here for? 
What are you riding here for? 
Tis a ma tas a ma tee. 


We're riding here to get married, married, married, 
We're riding here to get married, 
Tis a ma tas a ma tee. 


Please take one of us, sir, us sir, us sir, 
Please take one of us sir, 
Tis a ma tas a ma tee. 


You're all too black and dirty, dirty, dirty, 
You're all too black and dirty, 
Tis a ma tas a ma tee. 
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Girls We're just as clean as you are, you are, you are, 
We're just as clean as you are, 
Tis a ma tas a ma tee. 


Boys I think then I’ll take you miss, you miss, you miss, 
I think then [ll take you miss, 
Tis a ma tas a ma tee. 


The boys form in line and lock arms. The girls do the 
same, facing the line of the boys but about six steps from 
them. At 1, the boys advance with prancing gait toward the 
girls; at 2, they recede and at 3, advance again; at 4, recede 
to their former position. The girls then advance and recede 
from the boys, keeping the same time. Stanzas 5 and 6 are 
dramatic in expression. During the second line of the last 
stanza each boy takes the arm of one of the girls and skips 
away with her. 

We played the game also with the ending 


The fairest one that I can see, 
that I can see, that I can see 
The fairest one that I can see, 
is pretty Miss , come walk with me. 


There are several variations in playing the game and these add 
much to the attractiveness. In choosing partners, one boy may 
choose and take his girl back with him; then all advance again 
the second time, when another boy chooses a wife. Finally, 
all four boys and the three girls advance, at which time the 
fourth boy chooses the last girl. Well known variations 
which are substituted for the fifth and sixth stanzas are, 
“You're all as stiff as pokers,” and the retort, “We can bow 
as well as you, sirs.” “With a ransy tansee tee,” is quite as 
commonly known for the end lines. 


Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 


I pS 
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Here we goroundthe mul-berry bush,So ear - ly in the -morn-ing 


Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
The mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, 
Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
So early in the morning. 


The following stanzas are after the same pattern. 
This is the way we wash our hands, etc. 
This is the way we wash our clothes, etc. 
This is the way we go to church, etc. 


This is the way we go to school, etc. 


é 


A common variation of this has one stanza concerning the 
work peculiar to each day of the week. In the dance the chil- 
dren do this work in pantomime. Any new stanzas are usually 
pleasing for a time. 


Here we go round the mulberry bush, etc. 
This cold and frosty morning. 
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This is the way we wash our clothes, 
All on a Monday morning. 


This is the way we iron our clothes, 
All on a Tuesday morning. 


This is the way we mend our clothes, 
All on a Wednesday morning. 


This is the way we go to call, 
All on a Thursday morning. 


This is the way we sweep the house, 
All on a Friday morning. 


This is the way we bake our bread, 
All on a Saturday morning. 


This is the way we go to church, 
All on a Sunday morning. 


During the singing of the first stanza the players join 
hands and circle to the left. While singing the succeeding 
stanzas each person, in pantomime fashion, shows how the 
work is done. Any sort of work that can well be illustrated 
may be the theme of a stanza. “This cold and frosty morning” 
is a variation of “So early in the morning.” 


Itiskit 


in my glove,But on. the way I dropped it, I 


some of you have pickedit up, And put it in your pock-et. 
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I sent a letter to my love, I thought I put it in my glove, 
But on the way I dropped it, I dropped it, I dropped it, 
But on the way I dropped it. 

And some of you have picked it up, 

And put it in your pocket. 


Itiskit, itaskit, a green and yellow basket, 
I took a letter to my love, and on the way I lost it, 
I lost it, I lost it. 


This game is familiar under the name of “Drop the Hand- 
kerchief.” All form in a circle, excepting one player. While 
they sing the stanza given above, one person skips around the 
outside of the ring and drops a handkerchief behind one of the 
players. The persons in the ring are allowed to look behind 
them once after each circuit which the handkerchief-dropper 
makes. As soon as the person behind whom the handkerchief 
has been dropped, discovers it, he picks it up and runs around 
the circle in pursuit of the one who dropped it. If he suc- 
ceeds in catching him, the dropper must stand in the center of 
the ring, “the mush pot.” The second person then continues 
skipping around the circle while the stanza is sung again. On 
the other hand, if the person behind whom the handkerchief 
is dropped does not discover it until after the dropper has 
come back to him, he goes in the “mush pot.’ So the game 
goes on until all are in the “mush pot’ excepting two players. 

Often a way is provided 


for an alert player to get out 
of the “mush pot.” If he can 4 
snatch the handkerchief, be- 


fore the person behind whom 


it has been dropped, discovers * 
it, he becomes “dropper” and ( 
the slow person takes his place 3 


in the “mush pot.” 
In a large circle there are usually two “droppers” and they 
run in opposite ways around the ring. This means that there 


» 
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are four running much of the time. This adds to the confu- 
sion and also to the fun of the game. 

This has recently lost the song and at the play-party it is 
merely a game of chase. The children may retain the song in 
Ripley County but I think not, and certainly it is not well 
known today. 

This is not, strictly speaking, a play-party game. It was 
played and sung on the school ground in Versailles about ten 
years ago but today it has become merely a game of chase. 
Like “Three Deep” it has, however, a connection with the 
play-party. “Drop the Handkerchief” and “Three Deep” have 
the relation to the play-party which “Authors” and “Chess” 
sometimes have to the Euchre party. If there are enough 
guests who object to the dance in the playing games, they play 
this. It is the substitute for the dance-games and as such is 
very popular at play-parties and “roasts.” 


King William Was King Jamie’s Son 


Ruth Brooks, Memphis, Tennessee 


King Will- iam was King Jam - ie’s son, Who 


points o the com = pass are. 


King William was King Jamie’s son, 
Who from the royal race did come. 
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Upon his breast he wore a star, 
Like the points of the compass are. 


1. Go choose to the east, go choose to the west 
Go choose the one that you love best, 
If she’s not there to take her part, 
Choose another with all your heart. 


bd 


2. Down on this carpet you must kneel, 
Sure as the grass grows in the field. 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet. 
Now you may rise upon your feet. 


All excepting one boy join hands and form a circle. At 1, 
the boy in the center representing King William chooses his 
favorite girl (although the more common words here are 
“Look to the east, look to the west” before choosing “the one 
that you love best’). At 2 he kneels, salutes her and kisses 
her hand. A more common way of singing his line, however, 
is “Kiss your bride and kiss her sweet,” or “Hug your bride 
and kiss her sweet.” He then takes his place beside her in 
the ring. 


Walk Along John 


Mrs. A. T. Beckett, Versailles, Indiana 


Walk a-long John,the fif-er’s son, Aint youmighty glad your 


day’s work’s done? Walk a - long John, the fif - er’s son, 


Aint you mighty glad your day’swork’sdone? Oh’twillney-er do to 


give it up, old Un-cle Ben, It will nev-er do to 
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give it up SO Oh,’twillnev-er do to give it up, 


old Un-cle Ben, It will nev-er do to give it up so. 


1. Walk along John, the fifer’s son, 
Aint you mighty glad your day’s work’s 
done? 
Walk along John, the fifer’s son, 
Aint you mighty glad your day’s work’s 
done? 


Refrain— 


Old Uncle Ben, 

It will never do to give it up so, 

O ‘twill never do to give it up, f y 
Old Uncle Ben, 

It will never do to give it up so. 


O ’twill never do to give it up, ¢; 
F 


Z. Old Mr. Coon, you come too soon, 
The girls won’t be ready till tomorrow afternoon, 
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Old Mr. Coon, you come too soon, 
The girls won’t be ready till tomorrow afternoon. 


As this song was given me it had a change of key before 
the refrain, but I am of the opinion that the original kept the 
same key throughout. The refrain would then be— 


Oh,’twill nev- er do to give it up, old Un-cle- Ben, 


nev-er do to give it up 


It will nev-er do to give it up 


Circle game for children. All march in single file, tracing 
a large circle, during the singing of the stanzas. The refrain is 
sung after each stanza, and, to this music, the children dance 
a jig inside the circle which they have traced. 


London Bridge 


Lon - don bridge 1s fall- ing down, my _ fair la - dy 


London Bridge is falling down, falling down, falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down, my fair lady. 
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What has this poor prisoner done, prisoner done, prisoner done? 
What has this poor prisoner done, my fair lady ? 


Stole my watch and lost my key, etc. 


Off to prison you must go, etc. 


This is especially a school 
game. ‘Two children stand in the 
seats to the desks or upon the 
desks themselves and join hands 
to form an arch over the aisle. 
The other children pass under in 
single line. At the last stanza the 
hands of the archbridge fall and f 
take someone as prisoner. He is 
allowed to choose which prison. 
The ones who form the bridge have agreed upon the symbols 
by which each of them will be known. One has perhaps cho- 
sen a watch, the other a chain, one an orange, the other an 
apple, and frequently, one red, the other blue. The prisoner 
chooses between the two and then stands behind the person 
whose symbol he has chosen. The game continues till all are 
lined up on one side or the other. Then comes a tug of war 
between the two sides, the followers of the red and the fol- 
lowers of the blue. 

This is played in a great many ways, with a large variety 
of melodies and wide variations in the words. 


Chase the Buffalo 


Come to me, my dearest dear, 
And present to me your hand, 
And we'll march around together, 
:To the far and better land: (3 times) 
And we'll march around together, 
To the far and better land. 
And we'll chase the buffalo, 
And we'll chase the buffalo, 
And we'll march around together, 
To the far and better land. 
R. H. Stone, JAY County, INDIANA 


Of this variant my informant, Alice Delay, Brown Town- 
ship, says, “I think this is about the same as “Chase the Buf- 
Falosvey 


Rise ye up, my dearest dear, 
And present to me your hand, 
For I meet you, and I greet you, 
In a far and better land, 

Where the hawk caught the buzzard, 
And the buzzard stubbed his toe, 
We will rally through the corn, 
Break and shoot the buffalo, 
Break and shoot the buffalo, 
We will rally through the corn, 
Break and shoot the buffalo. 


(Corn-brake is a very unusual term in this locality and this 
probably accounts for this queer interpretation of the word.) 
The following variant comes from Fannie Stewart of Brown 
Township. She says, “This is another of the old favorites.” 


Come to me, my dearest dear, 

And present to me your hand. 

We'll travel in pursuit, 

Of some far and better land. 

The boys will plow and mow, 

And the girls will knit and sew, 
We'll travel through the corn-brake, 
And shoot the buffalo. 
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Dem Golden Slippers 


Mort. McCoy, Sharpsville, Indiana 


rain don't fall, nor the wind don’t blow, So your 


ul - ster coat you will not need, When you 


O dem gold-en slip-pers,O dem gold-en slip - pers, 


Gold-en slippers I’se a-gwine to wear, Be - cause they look so 


neat, Hal -le - lu - jah, 0 dem gold -en_ slip - pers, 


oO dem waa -en slip - pers, Gold - en slippers, I’se 


gwine for to wear, To wear on the gold-en street. 


Ah, Goodby, children, I have for to go, 

Where the rain don’t fall nor the wind don’t blow, 
So your ulster coat you will not need, 

When you ride up to the chariot in the morning. 
But your golden slippers must be nice and clean, 
And your age must be just sweet sixteen, 

Your white kid gloves you will not need, 

When you ride up to the chariot in the mornin’. 
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Chorus 


O, dem golden slippers, O, dem golden slippers, 
Golden slippers I’se a-gwine to wear, 

Because they look so neat, Hallelujah, 

O, dem golden slippers, O, dem golden slippers, 
Golden slippers I’se gwine for to wear, 

To wear on the golden street. 


Long-ways dance for any number of couples above three. 


The figures are identical with those of ‘“Weevily Wheat.’ 
The order in which these are taken is varied at pleasure. It will 
be noticed that in each division of this song there are seven 
strong accents, the same as in “Weevily Wheat.” The entire 
stanza, together with the chorus, is equivalent in this game to 
three stanzas of ‘““Weevily Wheat.” 


Cincinnati Girls 


Cincinnati girls are coming out tonight, 
Coming out tonight, coming out tonight. 
Cincinnati girls are coming out tonight, 

To dance by the light of the moon. 


Dance all night, till broad daylight, 
Broad daylight, broad daylight, 
Dance all night till broad daylight, 
And we won’t go home till morning. 


RutH Fuiick, Hotton, INDIANA 


This, sung to the tune of “All Chaw Hay on the Corner,” 
is probably a local game of recent origin, for it seems to be 
known only in a very few neighborhoods. I say local, because 
of the fact that Cincinnati is only about fifty miles away, and 
is also the largest city which is known to most of the people 
of Ripley County. 

Though the tune connects this game with “All Chaw Hay 
on the Corner,” the words, “We won't go home till morning,” 
have perhaps been suggested by those of “‘All Go Down to 


ane Pd 


Rowser’s. 


Down in Jay Bird Town 


Blue bird, blue bird, flew in the 


flew in the win - dow, Down in Jay Bird town. 


Blue bird, blue bird, flew in the window, 
Blue bird, blue bird, flew in the window, 
Blue bird, blue bird, flew in the window, 
Down in Jay Bird town. 


I knew it was her by the jingle of the window, 
I knew it was her by the jingle of the window, 
I knew it was her by the jingle of the window, 
Down in Jay Bird town. 


The game is the same as that of “Skip-to-My-Lou.” 


The following melody was very popular as a “fiddler’s 
tune” twenty years ago, but it differs very little from that of 
the play-party game. 
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Here Comes a Queen from Dover 


Mrs. Susan Balilman, Versailles, Indiana 


Dov 


Queen from 


a 


comes 


Here 


e be at-tend-ed or 


sh 


y night came Dov - er, Shall 


ver - 


the re-spects that we 


all 


you shall be at-tend-ed, By 


that we 


thowpre, vw spects 


all 


By 


owe, we Owe,we Owe, 


let us see, 


-ile out, let us see, 


is your bot 


out, 


your bot - tle 


is 


bot-tle be not out, We will have an- oth-er bout,So come 


see who she be, 


So come 


us 


down and chooseyour las-sie, Let 


see who. she be. 


us 


Let 


as- sie, 


down and choose your | 


Here comes a Queen from Dover, This very night came Dover, 
Shall she be attended or no? No be Queen be not offended, 
For you shall be attended. By all the respects that we owe 


We owe 


bf 


By all the respects that we owe. 


we owe, 


bs 
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Oh, is your bottle out, Let us see, let us see. 

Oh is your bottle out, Let us see, 

If your bottle be not out, We will have another bout, 

So come down and choose your lassie. Let us see who she be, 
So come down and choose your lassie, Let us see who she be. 


Long-ways dance. 


Jersey Boy 


Jersey Boy, tis you I call, 

Invitation free to all, 

The road is wide, the pathway clear, 
Jersey Boy, come volunteer. 


Apple cider, ginger beer, 

Christmas comes but once a year, 

The road is wide, the pathway clear, 
Jersey Boy, come volunteer. 


The name of this game “Jersey Boy” is familiar to several 
persons of Ripley County as the title of an old play-party song, 
but these stanzas were contributed by R. W. Stone, who played 
the game in Jay County, Indiana. 


Polly, Put the Kettle On 


Pol- ly, put the ket-tle on, Kettle on, kettle on, 


Pol - ly, put the ket-tle on, Andwell all have tea. 


Polly, put the kettle on, 
Kettle on, kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
And we'll all have tea. 


This was a play-party game in Ripley County, Indiana, 
thirty years ago, but the figures have been forgotten. 


Pop Goes the Weasel 


Mrs. Allie Jackson, Versailles, Indiana 


Thats the way the mon -ey goes, Pop goes the wea - sel. 


It’s all around the American flag, 
It’s all around the eagle, 

That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


A nickel for a spool of thread, 
A penny for a needle, 

That’s the way the money goes 
Pop goes the weasel. 
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You may buy the baby clothes, 
And I will buy the cradle, 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


All around the American flag, 
Monkey chased the weasel, 
That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


Round and round the market house, 

Monkey chased the weasel, 

Preacher kissed the pedlar’s wife, 

Pop goes the weasel. 
Mrs. FRANK Brinson, Johnson Town- 
ship, Ripley County 


Five cents for calico, 

Three cents for needles, 

That’s the way the money goes, 

Pop goes the weasel. 

FANNIE STEWART, Brown Township, Ripley County 
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Round and round the cobbler’s bench, 
The monkey chased the weasel, 

The farmer kissed the cobbler’s wife, 
And pop goes the weasel. 


Circle dance for any number. 


There Was an Old Woman in Ireland 


There was anold woman in Ire - land, In 


Ire land she did dwell, She lovedher old man dear - ly, But an - 


Thinks says I what ails me? And what’s the mat-ter now? 


There was an old woman in Ireland, 
In Ireland she did dwell. 

She loved her old man dearly, 

But another twice as well. 


Refrain— 


Oh my dearest dear, what ails me? 
Thinks says I what ails me? 
And what’s the matter now? 


The old woman being good natured, 
For fear that he could swim, 

She took a great long pole 

And she pushed him headlong in. 


Only the refrain of this ballad belongs to the play-party. 


Sailor 


C. H. Hall, Franklin, Indiana 


What shall we do with the drunk-en Sail’’=' ore 


What shall we do with the drunk - en sail - or? 


What shall we do with the drunk - en sail - or? 


Put him in a boat and row him O - Ver, 


What shall we do with the drunken sailor ? 
What shall we do with the drunken sailor? 
What shall we do with the drunken sailor? 
Put him in a boat, and row him over. 
Pror. C. H. Hari, FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


Long-ways dance for any number of couples above three. 
The same figures are danced to this as to ‘“‘Weevily Wheat,” 
but the order in which these are taken is left to the leader of 
the game. 


Down to New Orleans 


I went down to New Orleans (Orlenz), 
But I didn’t go there to stay. 

I stuck my head in a feather bed, 

And couldn’t get away. 


Fare ye well, my dearest dear, 
Fare ye well my darling, 

Fare ye well, my dearest dear, 
With the golden slippers on. 


R, W. Stone, Jay County, INDIANA 
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The refrain to this will be recognized as being practically 
the same as that to “Cuckoo Waltz.” 

This song is probably related to the first stanza of the 
comic ballad, “Polly wolly doodle wolly day.” This is well 
known in Ripley County but seems to be a local rendition. 


I’m going away to New Orleans, 
Goodby, my lover, goodby, 
Goodby my lover, goodby. 


Uncle Johnie’s Sick A-Bed 
Tune: Yankee Doodle 


Uncle Johnie’s sick a-bed, 

What shall we send him? 

Three good wishes, three good kisses, 
And a slice of ginger bread. 


What shall we send it in? 
In a piece of paper, 
Paper is not fine enough, 
But in a golden saucer. 


Who shall we send it by? 

By the governor’s daughter. 
Take her by the lily white hand. 
And lead her cross the water. 


so they say 
Goes a-courtin’ night and day, 
With a sword by his side, 
And takes Miss for his bride. 
Mrs. Susan BALLMAN, VERSAILLES, INDIANA 


This was a “kissing game” at the play-parties thirty years 
ago. The names of the boy and girl are supplied in the blank 
spaces. The figures have been forgotten. 


Conclusion 


IN ORDER TO ROUND ouT Mrs. Wo trorp’s “Introduction” 
to the games that she included in her volume, we have collected 
evidence which bears her out on almost every point; moreover, 
most scholarship since Mrs. Wolford’s time acknowledges her 
conclusions. Our aim here is to present samplings, representa- 
tive and not exhaustive, of theories, descriptions, enumerations 
not only of the play-party in Indiana (though this was a first 
consideration) but of the other sections of the country. 

If conditions in the twentieth century are unfavorable to 
the play-party, and we find no evidence that these traditional 
singing games are still played naturally and without instruction 
of an organized sort, the conditions in the early part of the 
nineteenth century were unfavorable as well. Joseph Hayes, 
of what was to become Dearborn County, describes the amuse- 
ments of the frontier before this part of the territory became a 
state, indeed in 1802-3. He remembers rowdy wrestling and 
racing, throwing the maul, pitching quoits, playing long-bullets. 
These occurred at “house-raisings, log-rollings, chopping- 
frolics, and corn-huskings,”’ along with dancing, after the 
day’s work was done and the meal out of the way and the kitch- 
en cleared. ‘When these frolics took place, the bedsteads 
would be taken down and put out-doors with anything else in 
the house, to make room for the dancers,” he reminisces many 
years later. He describes the “fiddler delving away with 
fingers, elbow, cat-gut and horse hair to the joy of all around.” 
He mentions three tunes, which haven’t the ring of play- 
parties—even if the fiddler weren’t present—“Gray Cat Lit- 
tered in Charley's w———[?],” “Captain Johnston,’ and 
“Buncomb.”* 

* Nancy and Joseph Hayes’s Recollections of Dearborn County (n. d.), 


written for their children. Photostatic copy in Indiana Division, Indiana 
State Library. 
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Evidently the southern part of the state, settled as it was 
from Kentucky, the Carolinas, and Virginia, developed a lively 
tradition of its own. The Hancock family from Virginia via 
Kentucky to Dearborn County, who immediately established a 
little community, Hancock Chapel, named for the Presbyterian 
Church they built in 1823, felt no qualms about dancing—at 
least not in 1833 when a great Christmas celebration was held. 
Frank Hancock in the late 1940’s wrote a description of the 
event as told him by his father :? 


Dad said that by the time the women and girls had the dishes and 
pans washed and sorted out and put into the proper baskets to take 
home, the men had the tables and trestles put back into the barn; 
the benches were pushed back against the wall and then they 
would have a real dance hall. The older ones enjoyed dancing as 
well as the young folks. The music for the dance was furnished 
by old Uncle Jason, who wore a coonskin cap winter and summer 
and carried his fiddle wherever he went. His home was where he 
happened to be, and he was always sure of a welcome whenever he 
airiveds ss 

All danced and played games until midnight. . . . New Year’s 
Eve was celebrated at the church. They all sang songs and had 
recitations, and everyone enjoyed himself. . . . 


What the games were he does not say, but he describes 
other such occasions. Until the 1880’s the traditional Fourth 
of July celebrations in and around New Albany included danc- 
ing. Frank himself preferred the waltz to any other dance, 
and he was allowed to go to public dances. 

In near-by Scott County, according to a correspondent of 
Kate Milner Rabb, who printed the letter in her column, “A 
Hoosier Listening Post,” the early pioneer amusements “were 
so varied and numerous that I wonder all could be crowded 
into the year.” In addition to common rural amusements in 
Scott County there were singing and writing schools, and at 

* Frank Hancock, “A Hoosier Heritage,” MS, edited with an introduc- 


tion by William Tillson (1958), pp. 78-80. Copy in possession of Professor 
Tillson. 
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one of the latter the correspondent recalls the writing master 
played the fiddle and accompanied a boy who sang popular re- 
ligious melodies. But dancing to fiddle music (presumably 
the writer is talking about the post-Civil War period) was 
frowned upon; they had parties at which games were played— 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” “Pussy Wants a Corner,’ and “Three 
Dukes Come A-Roaming.” ‘We played Skip-ta-ma-loo and 
Jingle at the Window, just the same as dancing, but not 
frowned upon because they were called games... .’ 

One of the most lively discussions, and relevant in this 
section which is devoted to the setting of the early play-party, 
comes from a man from Carmel, Indiana, “M.W.F.”, who 
wrote that early amusements were combined with work, such 
as log-rolling, house-raising, wool-picking, or quilting. “At 
night they never seemed too tired to play Weevily Wheat, Mil- 
ler Boy, or London Bridge. . . . I wonder how many there 
are today who know how these old games are played?’ he 
asked.* Mrs. Rabb took many days to print the answer, for 
off and on the discussion ran something over two years. Some 
had played the games, many remembered their parents telling 
about them, and some few recalled grandparents mentioning 
them. This would seem to place the play-party (never called 
that by the oldtimers, but simply games, party, game party, 
frolic—often this was a dance—or “Doin’s,” among other 
names) from around the Civil War time to its heyday before 
1890, after which it declined. 

Many of the diaries and recollections prior to the Civil 
War stress the hard times, the poor communications, the lack 
of leisure, and the somber days of the religious meetings. 
There were exceptions to this dreary state. Every Wednes- 
day evening, one diarist mentions, the citizens of New Har- 


*Kate Milner Rabb, “A Hoosier Listening Post,” in Indianapolis Star, 
September 6, 1920. 
* Ibid. 
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mony attended a dance, formal by nature, with the Virginia 
Reel and other such contra dances on the program. One 
county, however, well described by old settlers, journalists, 
and descendants of old timers, is Benton, admitted to the state 
in 1840 after a series of partitionings of near-by counties. A 
Betty (Mrs. Albert) Smith, writing at the turn of the century 
of what she recalled of the period around the Civil War, de- 
scribes the isolation in winter, the erratic school-going, and 
the great pleasure of having someone stay overnight. On one 
of these rare occasions, forfeit games were played, fortunes 
told. (After everyone else was abed, the young hostess and 
her guest decided to try their fortunes. ‘We were to go into 
a dark room and light a candle on which so many pins had 
been stuck. We were to open the door as the pins began to 
drop out—first a black object would appear—then our lovers,” 
but on this occasion something went wrong. The dog, usually 
outside, rushed in, scared the guest, “and woke up the house.”’) 

Mrs. Smith continued, “I don’t want the younger genera- 
tion to get the idea that we had no fun in the old days,” and 
relates the following :° 


True enough—here came the huge mass of ice, timbers of bridges 
and debris. When this mass struck the bridge it crumpled like 
paper, and the timbers split and splintered and went out with a 
rush and roar. There was also a “roar’’ on the banks. Some of 
the children were crying—others were shouting for joy, for that 
meant all the “south side” children would have to “stay all night” 
on the north side. Our pleasures were so few that it was a great 
treat to stay all night with someone, or have someone stay with 
you. It fell our lot to entertain Cynthia Perigo. We spent the 
evening in playing different kinds of games such as: 


I won’t have any of your weevily wheat, 
I won’t have any of your barley. 


*Elmore Barce and Ray Jones, History of Benton County, Indiana (3 
volumes. Fowler, Indiana: The Benton Review Shop, 1932). Mrs. Albert 
Smith wrote this letter for inclusion in the chapter, “Recollections of Early 
Days in Benton,” III, 133-34. 
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I'll take the best of what you've got, 
To make a cake for Charley. 


We also played “Blind Man’s Buff,” “Hide the Thimble,” etc. 


In another Benton County history, Jesse Sitlington Birch 
states that his materials came from articles published in the 
Oxford Tribune from 1895 to 1910 and “other material that 
had been gathered, and some that had been published by others 
and necessary in a work of this kind. . . .”° The following 
summary of the social activities of that lively little frontier 
town is the most complete description of its kind we have un- 
covered. Ina chapter, “The Pioneers,” under “The Good Old 
Days,” concerning the time of the county’s founding, he writes: 


One old settler’s wife related how the young fellows and their 
sweethearts rode to church, picnics, parties, dances, etc., on horse 
Dacia... 

Dancing parties were frequently given. In the summer time 
the young folks often drove to one of the many beautiful groves 
in the vicinity of Oxford and, after clearing a plot of ground, 
spent the entire day in dancing. In winter they went to the home 
of some settler who did not object to this kind of amusement. 

The “saw dust” dance was on the program of amusements, the 
dancing being indulged in on the floor covered several inches with 
this by-product of the saw mill. This sort of dance was a fad 
and did not last long. 

The public dance was looked upon with disfavor. Many of 
the young men who attended these dances carried a flask of whis- 
key which they sampled frequently and it was seldom a dance 
ended without several fights. Wood choppings, flax pullings, 
quilting bees, apple parings, rag cuttings, pumpkin cuttings, corn 
huskings, etc., termed “frolics’”’ and attended by all the young 
folks in the neighborhood, were followed by jigs, quadrilles, hoe- 
downs or forfeit lays. In homes where dancing was prohibited 


® Jesse Sitlington Birch, History of Benton County and Historic Oxford 
(Oxford, Ind.: Craw and Craw, Inc., 1942), p. i. In the Foreword by the 
author, dated 1928, credit is given to L. A. McKnight, Elmore Barce, John 
G. Carnahan, William J., William H., John F., and Hugh B. McConnell, 
Phebe W. Baldwin, and others for their help. 
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their amusements were indulged in under another name and ac- 
companied some favorite song, that jumbled-up melody, “Old Dan 
Tucker,” on account of its adaptability to every occasion, being a 
prime favorite. 

In the play party there were two classes of songs—those for 
the marching games or dances and those for the kissing games. 
A few of the marching songs and dancing songs are given: 

‘““Weevily Wheat,” the air of which must have been brought 
through Virginia and the Carolinas to Indiana, was a stand-by on 
all social occasions. It was a special song to a square dance when 
the real dance was frowned upon by the church people. There 
were many versions of this song, the one most popular in this 
neighborhood being: 


I won’t have none of your weevily wheat, 
I won’t have none of your barley, 

But we want some of your best white wheat, 
To make a cake for Charley. 

For Charley he’s a fine young man, 

And Charley he’s a dandy, 

And Charley likes to kiss the girls, 

And does it up so handy. 

The higher up the cherry tree, 

The riper grow the cherries. 

The more you hug and kiss the girls, 
The sooner they will marry. 


The game of “Old Miller” started with an old gent in the center 
while the others marched around in a circle. As the gents fell 
back the one in the center secured another gent’s partner. The 
song runs as follows: 


There was an old miller who lived by himself, 

As the wheels turned round he was gaining all his wealth; 
One hand in the hopper and the other in the sack, 

The ladies step forward and the gents fall back. 


“Marching Down to Old Quebec” started with one couple 
clasping hands diagonally, that is like skaters, only behind their 
backs, at the word “Turn back” a quick turn was made. To do 
this without confusion required practice and the inability to do so 
gave cause for much merriment. The marching continued until 
every couple was in the circle or the circle capacity of the room 
was reached. The song runs as follows: 
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We are marching down to old Quebec, 
And the drums are loudly beating. 
America has gained the day 

And the British are retreating. 


The wars are o’er and we'll turn back 
To the place where we first started. 
We'll open the ring and take another in, 
To relieve the broken hearted. 


That jumbled-up melody, “Old Dan Tucker,” runs as follows: 


Old Dan Tucker’s still in town, 
Swinging the ladies all around. 

First to the east, and then to the west, 
And then to the one that you love best. 


Chorus: 


Get out of the way of Old Dan Tucker, 
He’s too late to get his supper. 
Supper’s over and breakfast’s cooking, 
Old Dan Tucker stands a looking. 


Old Dan Tucker is a fine old man, 
Washed his hair in the frying pan, 
Combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
And died with the toothache in his heel. 


Other dance and marching songs were: “Pigs in the Parlor,” 
“Pop Goes the Weasel,” “We'll All Go Down to Capt. Rowser’s,” 
“Go In and Out the Window,” “Skip-to-My-Lou,” “Chase the 
Buffalo.” 


In kissing plays the following were often used: 


Sister Phebe, how merry were we 

The night we sat under the juniper tree 
The juniper tree high low 

The juniper tree high low 


Take this hat on your head, keep your head warm, 
And take a sweet kiss, it will do you no harm, 

It will do you no harm, but a great deal of good, 
And take another while kissing is good. 


In playing this game all join hands and circle left around one 
girl who stands in the center holding a hat in her hand. She 
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chooses a partner from those in the ring, draws him to the center 
and gives him a kiss. 


King William was King Jamie’s son, 
Who from a royal race did come. 
Upon his breast he wore a star, 
That pointed to the ocean far. 


Go look to the east, go look to the west; 
Go choose the one that you love best; _ 
If she’s not there to take her part, 
Choose another with all your heart. 


Down on the carpet you must kneel, 
Sure as the grass grows in the field; 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
Now you may rise upon your feet. 


In this game all form a circle. One boy in the center chooses 
his favorite girl, kisses her, then both take their position in the 
ring. This is repeated by all in the ring. 


Now’s the time to chase the squirrel, 
Now’s the time to chase the squirrel, 
Now’s the time to chase the squirrel, 
This cold and frosty morning. 

Up and down the center we go, 

Up and down the center we go, 

Up and down the center we go, 

This cold and frosty morning. 

Catch her and kiss her if you can, 
Catch her and kiss her if you can, 
Catch her and kiss her if you can 
This cold and frosty morning. 


’ 


In this game of “Chase the Squirrel,” the boys stand in line 
and the girls in line opposite them. Partners walk down through 
the center to the foot of the line, the boy then turns to the right 
and girl to the left. She then runs down the center, he after her, 
and when caught kisses her, all the while the others singing. 

In forfeit games it was often necessary to perform some ludi- 
crous stunt. To redeem a forfeit often called for wading the 
pond, picking grapes, picking cherries, kissing rabbit fashion, 
single shovel, double shovel, cut the pigeon wing and many others 
which have passed out of mind. 
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The strict church people who strenuously opposed dancing did 
not object to the play-party, many of which have been mentioned 
above. They and their parents before them had enjoyed them and 
this was sufficient reason for their existence. There were no 
musical instruments, but there was melody in the singing and a_ 
grace in the movements of the body. The games did not lag, for 
in the kissing games the next one might mean a kiss from the 
girl secretly admired. 

The games and songs mentioned have been recalled as a matter 
of information to those who, at the present time find social amuse- 
ment in an altogether different way, but wish to know how the 
young people enjoyed themselves when grandfather was young 
and strong and grandmother with rosy cheeks and dew-bright eyes. 

The next generation enjoyed themselves to the fullest meas- 
ure. If a party was to be given word was sent to all the young 
ladies of the social set to be ready at a certain time. Those who 
did not have regular company asked no questions as to escorts; 
and at times there were no special escorts for any of them. If 
the affair was to be given in town several young men divided the 
territory and each acted the part of a gallant to half a dozen or 
more young ladies. It was seldom they escorted that many home. 
If it was to be in the country and it was winter and snow on the 
ground, all were loaded into bob-sleds and away they sped, the 
wind in their faces, but unheeded, their laughter and song floating 
back over the road, to some farm house. Whether the party was 
in town or country the fun was the same. The young men went 
loaded with sugar, butter, oysters, etc. Lots were cast and the 
unlucky ones, two gentlemen and two ladies, were sent to the kitch- 
en and locked in, their duty being to make the taffy and pre- 
pare the stew. The others took up the carpets, hung lanterns on 
the walls to give light, and then for fun pure and unalloyed. When 
the kitchen committee reported the feast ready all partook. After 
the fun a sum of money was given the hostess, that is if she would 
accept it, to pay her for trouble of setting her house in order.’ 


While the actual time is not carefully delineated by 
Mr. Birch, the two periods referred to must be prior to and 
during the Civil War. The third generation must then be 
just after the war to around 1880, since he tells about the 


"Birch, History of Benton County and Historic Oxford, pp. 176-80. 
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passing of the patriotic picnic. The interesting thing, if 
Mr. Birch’s sources are reliable, is that the barriers of religion 
are not so pronounced: anyone could come to a frolic as long 
as he behaved, even if he were to go regularly to public dances. 
Writers tend to repeat endlessly and with little documentary 
proof that the play-party originated from the desire to dance 
without raising the wrath of the church, and this point of 
view was best set forth by Mrs. Wolford originally. It may 
well have arisen from a need to “make do,” to dance without 
instruments or callers; the fact that kissing games figured so 
prominently suggests a well-defined tradition long before re- 
ligiosity swept through such a town as Oxford. Here Birch 
concludes his discussion of Fourth of July celebrations: 


. . In all these exercises the Sunday school took a promi- 
nent part thus giving it a religious as well as a patriotic character. 
When the services were over the young folks were free to pass 
the remainder of the day as they pleased. The young men took 
up a collection among themselves to pay the fiddler and the ex- 
pense of laying a dancing platform. Until the dawn of a new day 
the sound of the tripping feet of the “unconverted” was heard on 
the hard oak boards. . . .8 


The most prominent church, the Presbyterian, took the 
lead in many of the recreational activities, perhaps to counter- 
act the “ungodly” influences; but more than likely the church 
was one of the two or three possible meeting places. Another, 
the school, does not seem to figure very heavily in community 
life; a short-lived academy aroused a great deal of interest, 
however, and must have stimulated intellectual activity. Cer- 
tainly the customs of promenading, serenading, and calling 
seemed well established. But the church provided the towns- 


people with organized recreation, though they met in private 
homes : 


* Birch, History of Benton C ounty and Historic Oxford, p. 180. 
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Later on “Mite” societies, given under the auspices of some 
church which wished to raise a sum of money, became popular, 
the meeting being held weekly at the home of some member of 
the organization sanctioning them. Young and old attended and 
games were indulged in. A collection was taken and each one 
was expected to contribute at least a penny while the more gen- 
erous were not limited to so small a sum. These meetings were 
well attended, affording an opportunity for the ingathering of 
the young men, with the pleasant consequences of “seeing the 
girls home.” 


In early fall when apple butter making time and drying were 
at hand apple cutting bees were given in many of the homes. 
While some of the more sedate and elderly people of the neighbor- 
hood participated, these functions were attended mostly by the 
young folks who made them occasions for frolics after the work 
was done. A certain number of baskets of apples must be pared 
and cut. Seeds were counted and fortunes told by them. The 
letter of the name of the prospective husband or wife was told 
with one of the peelings. A whole peeling was whirled around 
the head three times and then dropped to the floor where the 
magic letter was formed. The charm seldom failed and in due 
course of time the parties most deeply concerned were giving 
apple bees in homes of their own. Word was passed from neigh- 
bor to neighbor of an apple cutting bee and all felt free to attend. 
After the apples were finished the evening was given over to 
games, and in some instances, dancing, and the girls were seen 
home “by their beaux.’”® 


This hardly sounds like a fixed system, but mirrors the 
more open frontier folkways. Birch suggests that amusements 
were combined with work, and here the tradition is well known 
except that he adds harvesting, sheep-shearing, and barn- 
raising for the men, with the women quilting and fixing the 
food. The diversions he classifies as sleigh riding, wrestling, 
jumping, horseshoes, shinney, target shooting, horse racing, 
etc. In addition, another institution, even stronger in Oxford 
than the church, was the tavern: 


° Ibid., pp. 181-82. 
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The tavern in the town . . . was the theater when a traveling 
aggregation found the schoolhouse too small for its needs. . 
Entertainments that possessed merit were always appreciated and 
well patronized. In the big dining room of the tavern the Christ- 
mas and New Year dances were usually held, the quadrilles in 
which the young men stomped until they could be heard on the 
street ; a waltz or “fancy dance” would have raised the indignation 
of the people who opposed such an ungodly form of amusement. 
The circuit rider came often and held revivals, which were at- 
tended with great excitement, and during many of them the young 
ladies went to the mourners’ bench in such numbers that for the 
lack of fair partners, dancing was stopped for a time. The young 
folks met in the Ellsworth Tavern in Oxford, as often as once a 
week and indulged in plays, mock weddings, marches to music, 
etc. These meetings were the matchmakers, for weddings fol- 
lowed thick and fast. Dan Cupid was in every nook and corner 
of the big dining room and his aim was UINELTINO ee eae 


Husking bees and barn dances, if ever traditionally held, 
were a novelty in Oxford, and died out around 1856. The 
last one was given, a definite oddity suggesting the decadence 
of the play-party as Wolford knew it, in the very barn where 
the famous race horse Dan Patch formerly had been quartered, 
on the night of November 14, 1901, by a group of youngsters 
from the Presbyterian Church. “The old games, forfeits or 
dancing, was [sic] not placed on the program or indulged in,” 
Birch tells us. An earlier husking bee he describes with great 
gusto, making the last seem dull by comparison :” 


Supper over and the “things” put away, the old folks sat about 
and swapped yarns, while the young folks, after much timidity on 
the part of the young men and not a little sly dropping of the 
eyes on the part of the young women, started such plays as 
“Marching Down to Old Quebec,” “Chase the Squirrel,” “Post- 
office,” “Picking Cherries,” “Old Miller,” ‘““Weevily Wheat,” and 
many others equally as good. The usual forfeit went with each 
game, or if a dance was to be indulged in the fiddler would take 


“ Birch, History of Benton County and Historic Oxford, p. 184. 
“ Ibid., pp. 193-94, 
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up his instrument, rosin the bow with a sweeping flourish, and 
with his foot patting time, launch out with “The Old Fat Gal,” 
“Rye Straw,” or “My Sailor’s on the Sea,” while the hard floor 
resounded with the patter of feet going to a Virginia reel, or 
“Swing yer pardners right and left” in a cotillion... . 


Howard Gillespie, using some of the same source material 
as Birch, gives a slightly different version of such gatherings. 
(The forfeits were somewhat more ridiculous than the titles 
Birch gives would indicate, “If a girl was told to pick a quart 
of cherries with her partner she had to sit on his right knee 
and give him a kiss . . . two quarts she had to sit on his left 
knee and give him two kisses. . . .’’) In a composite text, 
made up of newspaper sources and the recollections of John G. 
Carnahan and others, Mr. Gillespie writes :** 


After the huskin’ was finished, supper was served. The boys 
wrestled and played; a young fellow had not yet reached a man’s 
estate until he could heft a three bushel sack of wheat on his 
shoulders. And when the floor was cleared, lanterns hung upon 
the walls, all made ready for the dance. The fiddler rosined his 
bow, and beating time with his foot, began one of the popular 
jigs, reels, or quadrilles, brought by the early settlers from Ohio, 
Kentucky, or Virginia. ‘“‘Weevily Wheat” was a favorite. This 
dance, a variation of the Virginia reel, was danced as an imita- 
tion of weaving... . 


By the turn of the century the tradition if not dead was 
dying. About eighty miles east of Benton County, Waldo L. 
McAtee reports an even more complete deterioration of the 
play-party in his own Grant County in the nineties. The tra- 
ditional games seem to have been lively, though, for he men- 
tions marbles, mumblety peg, shinney, hide-and-seek, and ball 
games. “Primarily in the girls’ domain,” he goes on to say, 
“were the chanting games as: Button, button, who’s got the 


2 Tales of a Prairie Town, as told to Howard C. Gillespie by John G. 
Carnahan and Others (Oxford, Ind.: Craw and Craw, Printers, 1935), 
p. 164. 
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button ?; here we go round the mulberry bush; London Bridge 
is falling down; pease porridge hot, pease porridge cold; ring 
around a rosie; and rise Sally, rise. . . .”*8 He mentions for- 
feit plays, though he doesn’t say whether or not boys and girls 
played these or if they involved kissing. He does say “This 
account, mainly of children’s games, does not include Post 
Office and other party plays of the ‘young folks.’ ” Here, and 
in the long excerpt from another work which follows, he says 
ballads and play-parties he remembers but imperfectly—he 
does, however, repeat a number of verses to a Swapping song, 
sung to “Turkey in the Straw,”’ which may have been a sing- 
ing game. All the games listed above are played today in 
near-by Tippecanoe County, a quick check of Purdue composi- 
tion students reveals. 

The following excerpt from a booklet which McAtee pub- 
lished in 1946 reveals the final deterioration of the play-party. 


PLAY-PARTY SONGS 


Like ballad-singing, the play-party, if ever well developed in 
Grant County, was decadent before my time. I never witnessed 
such a party and knew no adults to take part in them. The young 
men on a farm where, as a boy, I worked in the summer, some- 
times made a night of it at a shindig (working the same as ever 
the next day, however), but it is my impression that round dances 
with instrumental music made up the program rather than the 
older square dances with voice accompaniment. As noted in my 
1942 paper, dancing was not in favor. Probably it never had 
been and the play-party thus was no recognized local activity. 

Still there were prevalent ditties or scraps of them that have 
been recorded as play-party songs. Although at the time some of 
these may have been purely the chants of children’s games, the 
number is sufficient to indicate that there was a play-party tradi- 
tion even if a considerably disrupted one. 

There being a book on “The Play-Party in Indiana” . . . it 
is convenient to treat these Grant County notes with reference to 


“W. L. McAtee, “Some Folklore of Grant County, Indiana, in the 
Nineties,” in Midwest Folklore, I, No. 4 (Winter, 1951), pp. 243-67. 
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Using the titles and page numbers of that work, the songs 
recalled are listed below (left and middle columns). References 
to Botkin’s treatise on The American Play-Party Song (1937) 


In these books may be found in- 


formation on the origin and history of some of these songs. 


— 


ate 


J2: 


Title 


Billy Boy 


. Chase the Buffalo 


. Dem Golden 


Slippers 


. The Girl I Left 


Behind Me 


. Here We go 


Round the Mul- 
berry Bush 


. London Bridge 


. Old Dan Tucker 


. Pig in the Parlor 


. Polly Put the 


Kettle On 


. Pop Goes the 


Weasel 
Sally Walker 


Skip-to-my-Lou 


Wolford page 
(and my comment) 
24. The third stan- 

za is practically 

“as we had it 


29. See our ver- 
sion below 


38. See our ver- 
sion below 


46. First stanza, 
less dancing 
directions 
recalled 


56. Much the same 


64. First stanza 
only 


78. “Get out of the 
way’ couplet 
only 


81. See third 


column 
83. Same 


83. See our ver- 
sion below 


86. Lines 2, 3, 
and 4 recalled 


89. Tag line only 


Botkin page 
(and my comment) 


145. See middle 


column 


308. See our ver- 
sion below 


197. See our ver- 
sion below 


188. See middle 


column 


oeosneweeetee ee © @ 


260. See middle 


column 


292. Stanzas one 
and two are 
like ours 


293. See middle 


column 


314. See middle 


column 
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Of these verses, Nos. 5 and 6, regardless of any roles they may 
have had in play-parties, were definitely accompaniments of chil- 
dren’s games. They are recognized as folk dances of ancient ori- 
gin as are also Nos. 10 and 12. No. 11 is recorded as a child’s 
game and No. 1 as a nursery song; No. 9 is from “Mother Goose” ; 
Nos. 4 and 8 are folk songs; while No. 2 is traced to an emigrant, 
and Nos. 3 and 7 to minstrel songs. 

Remembered versions of these songs that differ notably from 
those given by Wolford and Botkin are for: 


No. 2 


Oh! we shoot the buffalo, 

We shoot the buffalo; 

We're marching in procession 

As we shoot the buffalo. 

The crow chased the buzzard 

And the buzzard chased the crow; 
We're marching in procession 

Down on the Ohio. 


No. 3 


Oh! dem golden slippers, oh! dem golden slippers, 
Dem golden slippers I’se a gwine to wear 
A climbin’ de golden stair. 


No. 10 


All around the barber shop 

The monkey chased the weasel ; 
That’s the way the money goes 
Pop! goes the weasel. 


Again employing Botkin’s work as a guide to arrangement, the 
following additional ditties he associates with play-party songs 
were duplicated or paralleled in Grant County: 


Botkin 
Title page Remarks 
Levi Baltimore specie: 143 See our version below 
2. John Brown’s Body.. 221 The same 
3. Little Brown Jug... 230 See our version below 
4./ Nellies Grayisiotics © 253 See our version below 
5. The Ocean is Wide.. 256 The last two stanzas the same; 


they were favorites for writ- 
ing in autograph books 
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Oh, Ain’t I Sweet One stanza is reminiscent, but 
AE FA a tw 258 see our version below 

Old Gray Mare ..... 268 See our version below 

PSLMAELUL seal sie! icy aes 304 The first line only is remem- 

bered 

‘Taint Goin’ to Rain The last stanza on this page is 

NovMore (D)'.... 326 nearly the same as we had it. 
No. 1 


I got a girl in Baltimore, 
Street-cars runnin’ by the door, 
Brussels carpet on the floor, 

I got a girl in Baltimore. 


No. 3 


Down in the country on my farm, 

Little brown jug right under my arm; 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! you and me 

Little Brown jug, how I love thee. 


No. 4 


Oh, my pretty Nellie Gray 

They have taken her away 

And J’ll never see my Nellie any more; 
They have taken her to Georgia 

There to waste her life away 

Down in the cotton and the cane. 


No. 6 


I wish I had a nickel, 

I wish I had a dime, 

I wish I had a fifteen cents 
To treat that gal of mine. 


No. 7 


The old gray mare 
She died in the wilderness, 
Died in the wilderness, 
Died in the wilderness ; 
The old gray mare 
She died in the wilderness 
And the buzzards picked her bones. 
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The old gray mare 
She ain’t what she used to be 
Ain’t what she used to be, 
Ain’t what she used to be; 
The old gray mare 
She ain’t what she used to be 
Since the buzzards picked her bones. 


[In later years I heard this sung by a college glee club.] 

My impression is that the play-party songs, in the mass, are a 
hodge-podge, lines, couplets, and stanzas being borrowed from a 
multiplicity of sources (including interborrowings). I may have 
strained a point in associating some of the preceding with the 
play-party tradition. More likely they were simply ditties, sung 
for personal or company amusement, that were passed along 
orally and were in no way connected with dancing. 

Slightly reminiscent of one of our songs are lines from “Old 
Virginny Never Tire” (Botkin, p. 287), but as we chanted it, 
there was no connotation of the dance, except that the tune was 
“Turkey in the Straw.” My recollection of it is as follows: 


I went to the river 

And I coudn’t get across; 
I paid five dollars 

For an old white hoss; 
The horse couldn’t swim 
So I traded for a boat; 
The boat wouldn’t float 
So I traded, etc. 


[Had an indefinite number of extemporized verses, the bard end- 
ing empty-handed and not across the river.] 

My cousin, Edna McAtee, has kindly supplied a version that 
illustrates one termination: 


I went to the river 

And I couldn’t get across; 
I paid five dollars 

For an old blind hoss; 
The hoss wouldn’t run 

So I traded for a gun; 
The gun wouldn’t shoot 
So I traded for a boot; 
The boot wouldn’t wear 
So I traded for a bear; 
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The bear wouldn’t holler 

So I traded for a dollar; 

The dollar wouldn’t spend 
And that’s the end.14 


About this same time, that is, around 1890, Mrs. Wolford 
reports (p. 80), one of her informants, Mrs. Peter Geiling, 
of Laurel, was playing “Miller, Weevily Wheat, Melven Vine, 
Skip Come-loo, Snap, Old Sister Phoebe, Getting Married, 
Chase the Squirrel, Needle’s Eye and Marching to Quebec.” 
The last six mentioned, according to Mrs. Geiling, were “kiss- 
ing games.” This seems odd, since some of these six are not 
associated with kissing. Mrs. Wolford, collecting as she did 
from younger persons, heard of a number of other games 
played in Ripley County around 1900 which she was never 
able to get. 

The same phenomenon occurs in other states as well. John 
Harrington Cox divides his observations of the play-party 
into three parts from his early Madison County, Illinois, child- 
hood, through church parties there in young manhood to his 
later life in West Virginia. He felt the old-time party song- 
games, like ““Needle’s Eye,” thrived between 1865 and 1900 
and then died out or changed.** In Missouri, according to 
Leah Yoffie, writing in 1947, “Children of fifty years ago 
played more of the traditional games of England.” Some of 
these games are preserved even on the playgrounds, a fact re- 
ported in Indiana as well as Missouri, but new song-games 
have taken their place. Of the games analyzed, Leah Yoffie 
says more than half belong to the old form and were played 
fifty years ago, a third less were played on the playgrounds a 
generation ago, and of those now played, nearly half are new.” 


“W. L. McAtee, Grant County, Indiana, Speech and Song (Privately 
printed [1946]), pp. 17-21. 

** John Harrington Cox, “Singing Games,” in Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly, VI, No. 4 (December, 1942), pp. 183-261. 

* Leah Rachel Clara Yoffie, “Three Generations of Children’s Singing 
Games in St. Louis,” in Journal of American Folklore, LX (1947), 1-51. 
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In the Ozarks the process has been slower, Vance Randolph 
states. As late as the 1920’s the fiddle was still the Devil’s 
instrument, and one town would not permit dancing lessons to 
be taught. One citizen declared that he would “rather see his 
daughter dead than to have her dance, even in her own home.” 
These people saw no harm in making their own music for play- 
ing, and the spectators clapped their hands and stamped their 
feet in very evident enjoyment and approval. Some of the 
older folk, on the other hand, still do not hold with waist 
swinging, a taboo in their own day. Mr. Randolph partici- 
pated in their amusements, held on a moonlight night with the 
word “ ‘norated’ round” five or six miles. Like the lawn party 
Mrs. Wolford reports, this party began at twilight, dress up 
or not, some drinking and “tom catting,” but less irregularity 
here than at most college dances, he concludes. “Skip-to-My- 
Lou” was the perennial favorite there as here; and “Jolly Mil- 
ler,” “Marching Down to Old Quebec,” ‘“Weevily Wheat,” and 
on down the line, parallel the Wolford listings—he even re- 
ports that ““Rowser’s” was not generally favored. 

In Tennessee the tradition may survive in isolated areas, 
although the teachers in the mountain schools perhaps en- 
courage this artificially. The McDowells and others have con- 
tributed many Tennessee versions to modern collections, men- 
tioned later; but the kissing games certainly have died out, if 
Mrs. McDowell’s elaborate apology for the game of dey ick nd 
as it was formerly played can be trusted.* (“Snap,” as a part 
of the “Jolly Miller,” has been reported in Indiana, although 
Mrs. Geiling’s report is the only one discovered so far which 
uses that name.) The Ritchies, that singing family of the 


“Vance Randolph, The Ozarks, An American Survival of Primitive 
Society (New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931), “The Passing of. the 
Play-Party,” pp. 138-65 passim. 

“Flora L. McDowell, Folk Dances of Tennessee: Folk Customs and 
Old Play Party Games of the Caney Fork Valley (Delaware, Ohio: Co- 
operative Recreation Service, Inc., n. d.), 64 pp. 
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Kentucky Cumberlands so widely quoted and collected, did not 
manage to preserve the singing folk game as anything but an 
oddity, if Jean Ritchie’s curiosity concerning it is an indication : 


My first discovery about Dad was that he was a fine singer.... 
The way I began to find out about his songs, I’d ask him to sing 
“Darby Ram,” or one or another of Mom’s songs, and he’d study 
awhile and say, “Well, now, I don’t think I rightly know the 
words straight to that’n. But do you know the one about Old 
King Cole . . .?’ And then he’d light out on one of his play 
songs that I had never heard before, and he’d remember just how 
the game was played, too, and describe it to me. 

“Old King Cole,’ now, we called that one a gettin-up tune. 
You see, when the chaps and girls used to meet up on a Saturday 
night for the plays, sometimes it’d be ever so long before we’d 
get the party started, everybody was so bashful. Maybe one 
feller’d be braver than the others, and he’d want to hurry things 
up, so he’d get his girl and they’d cross hands and go marching 
up and down the floor singing “Old King Cole,” and by the time 
they come to the part about ‘“‘we’ll open up the ring and choose a 
couple in,” why another couple’d be ready to join in, and they’d 
keep on like that until they had five or six couples up, enough for 
a set or a regular play-game. . . .7° 


Jean, herself, age fourteen in the mid 1930's, tells of a stir- 
off in which all played “Cedar Swamp,” although her friend 
Cleve was the fiddler. That night she was kissed for the first 
time, and her bitter disappointment at what she considered an 
over-rated activity indicates no familiarity with kissing games. 
The most interesting discussion in the book, however, con- 
cerns the infare of her parents and the attempted “Shivaree.”’ 
Jean relates the story as recalled by her father. Granny Katty 
is his mother, and it was she who invited in the party: 


“Long as you agree to be civil, though, I reckon you're wel- 
come to stay and pop your heels together some. . . .” We 
scrooched the beds back against the wall and in no time atall we 


Jean Ritchie, Singing Family of the Cumberlands (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, Copyright 1955), p. 45. Reprinted with permission. 
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were all a-stepping Charlie [Weevily Wheat]... . Well, ‘peared 
like the longer we gamed, the more folks we gyarnered in. And 
Granny Katty, she begun to get into the sperrit of things—she allus 
did love merriment—and she fotch her ginger bread stackcake that 
she had baked for Sunday. After I begged her awhile, she even 
let us drink a little bit of the elderberry wine that I had holpen 
her make, and she got to feeling better and better. . . 

I well remember one song was sung that night. You know 
how at plays they’ll drap down on the floor when they’re given 
out with the games, and begin to sing, one after another? . . . 

I recollect now even to the end of that there party. Granny 
Katty said one more song, or game, which ever we would choose. 
Well, you know a game can allus outlast a song, don’t matter how 
many verses a song has. We’uz all feeling lovey anyhow after all 
the sweet singing, so we played a kissing game, and Granny she 
jined in. Fact of the matter I believe she was the one that led 
off! .. . Then they finally all left out, and Katty flaxed about 
like the Devil was atter her, blowing out lights east and west to 
save waste.?° 


While this kind of wedding amusement is hinted at in 
several early Indiana documents, no actual record of such has 
been found. Of all things, we find it unwise to argue from 
silence concerning the play-party—much is yet to be learned. 

An artificial stimulus kept alive the play-party in Moores- 
ville, Indiana, as late as 1921. sh we 8 @ eh writing to Mrs. 
Rabb, says, “I assure you if you were to step in at some of our 
social parties you would see a very happy set of young folks 
playing and singing ‘Weevily Wheat,’ ‘Old Quebec’ etc., and 
the majority of us enjoy these games much more than we do 
the modern ‘toodles,’ foxtrots, etc., though we dance them, too. 
Since prohibition we have been dancing the old-time square 
dances and find them jolly beyond comparison, though they 
used to be drinking affairs frequented by a rough element of 
the community.’’?+ 


* Ritchie, Singing Family of the Cumberlands, pp. 65-73 passim. 
* Rabb, “A Hoosier Listening Post,” in Indianapolis Star, December 28, 
1921. 
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Since the twenties not much has been reported in Indiana; 
the largest collection of Indiana folk songs contains only one 
play-party tune, “Old Dan Tucker.” A search of the WPA 
files of Indiana folklore reveals a summary of Wolford. A 
thesis on Indiana folk music is copied extensively from the 
same source. Herbert Halpert, reporting twelve Hoosier folk- 
songs, pays tribute to the best collector of Indiana singing folk 
games as follows: “In the field of the play-party, the book by 
Leah Jackson Wolford is a classic study well-packed with mu- 
sic. . . .’ But when he records the songs his informants 
brought him (he obtained their help through a series of lec- 
tures), Halpert got only one associated with the tradition, 
“King George He was King William’s Son.” And this he got 
because he sang a humorous version of the song (not included) 
to a music club, one member writing him the “‘corrected’’ verse. 
The one he might have got he let go: Mr. Bruce Sare, his in- 
formant, sang ‘““The Old Miller” which he subtitled “The Muil- 
ler and his Three Sons’’—his comment was “for fear it should 
be changed with ‘The Jolly Miller,’ a play song... .”” 

In this same article, Halpert states “the best body of Indi- 
ana folk music is found on a set of phonograph discs recorded 
in 1938 by Mr. Alan Lomax for the Archive of American 
Folk-Song in the Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. . . . The songs here are chiefly British in origin, part 
of the stock that has become thoroughly accepted in the Ameri- 
can tradition. . . .’’ A quick look at a list of these songs 
which has been compiled by Paul Brewster reveals that only 
a few of them are connected with the play-party, that alto- 
gether American type of song-dance: “Old Sister Phoebe,” 
“Weevily Wheat,” “We'll All go Down to Rowser’s,” and per- 


”? 


2 Herbert Halpert, “A Group of Indiana Folksongs,” in Hoosier Folk- 


lore Bulletin, III, No. 1 (March, 1944), pp. 1-15. 
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haps “Yonder Comes My Truelove,’ and “There Was an 
Old Woman.”?* 

Violetta Halpert, reviewing one of the better recreation 
leaders’ guides, congratulates this compiler of Tennessee play- 
parties in the following review: 


Judged by their own standards, the McDowells were success- 
ful. Their material is unquestionably authentic, and the com- 
posite versions of the play party games are musically and textu- 
ally satisfying. 

Anyone who has known of the quality and extent of the 
McDowell collection is happy to see this much of it made avail- 
able to a wider audience. The “error-smoothing” approach to 
folk material, however, is guaranteed to raise the hackles of sci- 
entifically trained collectors, for whom fragmentary individual 
versions are more significant than the more perfect composite 
reconstruction. . . .?4 : 


She then points out that honesty demands that previous 
publications, used to make up the pamphlet under discussion, 
be enumerated. This Mrs. Halpert does, to her credit. Leah 
Jackson Wolford would never have considered “‘error- 
smoothing,” eliminating fragments, or failing to acknowledge 
sources. In the volumes of dance-song collections this is a 
unique virtue. As Fletcher Collins, Jr., points out, “The 
words of a traditional song are only half the ballad or love- 
song, and only a third of the play-party. Be sure to record 
accurately the music of the song, and also the dance pattern 
of the play-party.””> He might have been using Mrs. Wolford 
as his model of the expert collector. (Collins lists seventy-one 


* Paul Brewster, “Indiana Representation in the Archive of American 
Folk Songs,” in Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, IV, No. 2 (June, 1945), pp. 25- 
29. 

“ Violetta Halpert reviewing the McDowell pamphlet (cited at note 18, 
above), in Midwest Folklore, V, No. 4 (Winter, 1955), pp. 247-48. 

* Fletcher Collins, Jr., “An Aid in the Discovery of Folk Songs; a list 
of finders for traditional ballads, songs, and play-parties in the Southeast,” 
in Southern Folklore Quarterly, V, No. 4 (December, 1941), pp. 247-48. 
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play-parties for possible collecting; Wolford’s book contains 
at least forty-three of these. ) 

Leah Flo Jackson presented her original findings to the 
faculty of the graduate school of the University of Chicago 
as “The Play-Party in Ripley County, Indiana,” for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, June, 1915. In the development of 
play-party research, this is significant, not so much because of 
the careful scholarship evident in this shorter, more formal 
presentation, but for the beginning of a scholarly tradition 
extended by the two most complete studies since, Benjamin A. 
Botkin’s The American Play-Party Song and Altha Lea 
McLendon’s “A Finding List of Play-Party Games,” both 
originally theses. These, and the careful scholarly editions and 
articles which expand the general study of traditional folk 
games and their songs, are compared and analyzed with all 
possible care in the “Notes” which follow. Herein lies the ad- 
ditions, editorial comment, and revisions of the present editors. 
But in no sense was Miss Jackson of the thesis or Mrs. Wol- 
ford of the book deficient, inaccurate, or unscholarly. Much, 
however, has come to light since her pioneering work. 

The Botkin volume is adequately discussed in the pages 
which follow, but the McLendon thesis, listed in the ‘“Notes”’ in 
its shorter form appearing in Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
needs explication.** In compiling this check list, Miss McLen- 
don paused to summarize the fundamental form and attributes 
of this interesting tradition. Play-parties, the titles or descrip- 
tions of which she has attempted to gather together in one in- 
clusive list, are American in form though sometimes adapted 
from European songs and games, especially from England. 
Everyone in the communities where they are played, chiefly in 
the Southern, the Middle Atlantic, and Middle Western states, 


** Altha Lea McLendon, “A Finding List of Play-Party Games,” M. A. 
thesis, University of Florida (1944), 127 pp., printed in Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), pp. 201-34. 
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was welcome. The church gave the form impetus through its 
ban on instruments; though the play-party was just a camou- 
flaged dance, the word dance was never mentioned. The entire 
evening of play was informal, no class was excluded though 
such actions as drinking were not sanctioned; sometimes re- 
freshments were served, but this varied even in the same lo- 
cality. Oddly enough, before 1890 kissing was proper, waist 
swinging never—after that the custom gradually reversed it- 
self. The tunes and words and directions suffered unconscious 
plagiarism, a process that still goes on, though not now as a 
natural process. The play-party served many functions, as de- 
tails of this chapter attest, but always more than mere dance, 
song, or music. 

The games without songs are often preserved, though iso- 
lated songs remain, too, Miss McLendon believes. This last 
conjecture, she suggests, needs amplification. She feels that 
the form’s survival depends now on recreation leaders, though 
seldom are the games so engendered that the participants sing 
as well as dance. In this the dance has reverted to an older 
form in which the calling was done more formally—spon- 
taneity is lost hereby. The theory of communal re-creation, 
advanced since Mrs. Wolford’s untimely death, seems most 
applicable here—perhaps she would have switched allegiance to 
this rather than the primitive survival theory she argues SO 
convincingly. Through folk re-creation, authored, composed 
songs change most frivolously (Birch talks about that 
“jumbled-up song, Old Dan Tucker”), and the traditional 
song remains remarkably constant. This could, perhaps, be 
argued to the contrary. 

No theory of practical classification of play-parties is bet- 
ter than Leah Wolford’s: arch, circle-form, line-form. She 
herself realized its inconsistencies, for she posited several other 
systems only to return to alphabetizing. This system no longer 
works very well, largely because of variant titles and spelling. 
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Miss McLendon came very close to working this system, and 
the arrangement herein does not cancel out such an effective 
plan. Mrs. Wolford’s discussion of musical form is note- 
worthy, though here and elsewhere the “modes” are not well 
explained. Charles Seeger, foremost folk musicologist, sug- 
gests that this is still a moot issue. 

While subject matter, words, are interesting, they are un- 
important compared to the movement. Still, someone should 
look at the words, scientifically, to determine what is here. 
One serious effort has been made to do this: “Folk Poetry 
and Folk Criticism as Illustrated by Cincinnati Children in 
their Singing Games and in Their Thoughts About these 
Games.”*’ The results were inconclusive; no doubt this was 
due in part to the awkwardness of the problem. 

An overemphasis on the truly American qualities of the 
play-party certainly balances Cecil Sharp’s insistence that all 
our folklore is entirely derivative. What, then, can be made 
of “Jolly Miller” (see note, pp. 285-86), or of this example 
of a relic of what must have been a play-party or an ancient 
marriage game: 


They were doing the carpet dance, the dance du tapis, where 
the men make a circle and a woman takes a little square of carpet 
and stands in the center. When the music stops she kneels down 
on the carpet in front of the man she chooses, who kisses her 
while everybody claps. He takes her into the circle and this goes 
on till all the women are init... .?8 


If Leah Jackson Wolford were alive today, she would see 
her work put to good use, not only by folklorists but by the 
recreation leaders in whom she put perhaps too much faith. 
The leaders in this area, Richard Chase, Lynn Rohrbough, and 


* Jean Olive Heck, “Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism as Illustrated by 
Cincinnati Children in Their Singing Games and in Their Thoughts about 
These Games,” in Journal of American Folk-lore, XL (1927), 1-77. 

* Rumer Godden, The Greengage Summer (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1958), p. 169. 
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Indiana’s own 4-H recreationist, F. L. McReynolds, have been 
teaching play-parties through a variety of programs. All folk 
materials are grist for their mixing mills, however, and even 
they with all due care and honesty confuse the scholar through 
lack of documentation or through conscious improvisation. 
Folklorists, on the other hand, have left the field clear here as 
elsewhere by ignoring or slighting the tasks which need to be 
done. The great tradition is no more, of this we are reason- 
ably sure; but who knows what form it will take? One young 
lady from Gary, Indiana, surprised the editors with her knowl- 
edge of these song-games, game-songs: she had played at least 
a dozen of the less common playground-parlor games without 
supervision in the heart of a metropolis! A young couple from 
a less-flexible religious college was aware of most of Mrs. 
Wolford’s materials without ever having seen the book—they 
were allowed to “play” on campus, and could only recall sev- 
eral planned sessions. The rest were spontaneous. 

What must one make of Mencken’s assertion? So irritated 
was he by a planned playground activity (“Ring Around a 
Rosy’’) that he was tempted to ‘‘grab the ma’am and heave her 
into the goldfish pond. In the days of my youth no bossy 
female on public payroll was needed to teach games to little 
girls. They taught one another—as they had been doing since 
the days of Neanderthal Man.” Not by accident he remem- 
bered in 1939 a variant of “King William” from 1885, 


King William was King James’s son; 
Upon a ri’ a race he won; 

Upon his breast he wore a star, 

The which was called the life of war. 


He didn’t know what a 77’ was, nor did he ever inquire, ‘‘nor 
did we attach any rational concept to the life of war.” 

Some of us look hopefully to the best-seller lists occasion- 
ally. One of the most satisfying leaders of several years ago, 


“ H. L. Mencken, “Happy Days,” in The New Yorker, May 27, 1939. 
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followed recently by a kind of sequel, is tonic, refreshing. 
Robert Paul Smith’s central theme seems to be—(in that hard- 
to-write description, “Where Did You Go?” “Out.” “What 
Did You Do?” “Nothing.” )—Mencken’s.* This is the Ne- 
anderthal Age of life, when fingers get cut but “mumbly-peg” 
is mastered or you bleed to death! Who knows, we may yet 
be able to resist the master plan, the machine pull, and return 
to the world of the play-party Dean Belknap so well described, 
“when once we were self amused.” 


* Robert Paul Smith, “Where Did You Go?” “Out.” “What Did You 
Do?” “Nothing.” (New York: W. W. Norton, Inc., 1957), 124 pp. 
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THE WORK OF THE PRESENT EDITORS and that of Mrs. Leah 
Jackson Wolford has become so completely fused that it is now 
difficult to know where one begins and the other ends. In general, 
however, it may be said that the preceding sections, excepting only 
the prefatory and concluding parts, belong to Mrs. Wolford and 
are presented with few deletions from her edition of 1916 however 
much rearrangement of individual play-parties there may be. The 
following parts, as well as the prefatory and concluding remarks, 
belong primarily to the present editors. 

Yet the book is replete with exceptions to this generalization. 
Nearly half a century has passed since Mrs. Wolford completed 
her work. As the germinal publication in the United States about 
play-parties, it served as the rootstock for many publications, most 
notably Dr. Benjamin Albert Botkin’s The American Play-Party 
Song and Altha Lea McLendon’s “A F inding List of Play-Party 
Games’’—both originally theses, both expanded before final pub- 
lication, and both reflecting a body of information about play- 
parties which came into being in large part through the influence 
of Leah Jackson Wolford’s The Play-Party in Indiana, in turn 
based on Leah Flo Jackson’s “The Play-Party in Ripley County, 
Indiana.” Like many another cross-bred plant, these later publi- 
cations, while plainly showing the influence of their mother stock, 
produced a nourishing fruit; thus the present editors have both 
pruned and grafted liberally throughout the book in an attempt to 
eliminate the sports of historical ambiguities and to strengthen the 
strain of the original stock. 

Thus the revisions of the foregoing parts consist of a recasting 
and rechecking of Mrs. Wolford’s references in order to bring 
them up to date and to eliminate materials no longer applicable 
to the study of play-parties. Such a revision necessarily results 
in some enlargement, for it implies a commentary upon her 
theories, an extension of her conjectures, and the addition of 
comparative notes. . 

For the most part, however, enlargement may be seen in the 
portions that follow, which are the work of the present editors. 
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Here can be found games collected by scholars other than Mrs. 
Wolford which appear to fit the play-party pattern, notes on the 
historical development of each of the games and their tunes, an 
expanded bibliography, and finally an index of titles, first lines, 
and first lines of refrains. 

The historical and bibliographical notes to the various games 
are most in need of explanation. Mrs. Wolford’s own notes as 
they are found in her edition of 1916 have frequently served as a 
skeleton outline, and the page references which follow her name 
are always to that edition, or sometimes to her earlier thesis. The 
bibliographical references which follow each note have been ar- 
ranged in a set pattern. Reference is first made to the notation 
of the game as it is found in Altha Lea McLendon’s “A Finding 
List of Play-Party Games” (Southern Folklore Quarterly, VIII, 
No. 3 [Sept., 1944], pp. 201-34) and second to Dr. Benjamin A. 
Botkin’s The American Play-Party Song (Lincoln, Neb., 1937), 
because of their importance to the scholarship in the field. No 
attempt has been made to give a complete bibliography for each 
item, for much of this information is easily available, especially 
through the McLendon list. Instead, references are made to 
(1) items of major significance published since the date of 
McLendon and Botkin, especially to the items as they appear in 
The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore (4 
volumes. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952-57) ; 
(2) items which were heavily relied upon for the completion of 
each note, even though reference to such items appear in Botkin, 
McLendon, and Brown; (3) items concerned primarily with 
games and play-party songs in the State of Indiana such as Pro- 
fessor W. E. Roberts’ “Children’s Games and Game Rhymes” 
(Hoosier Folklore, VIII, No. 1 [March, 1949], pp. 7-34), Mabel 
Evangeline Neal’s “Brown County Songs and Ballads’ (Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Unpublished M. S. Thesis, 1926), and Estella 
Adams’ Songs and Poems of Early Indiana (Irvington, Ind. 
[1916?]). Except for the McLendon and Botkin references, the 
other items always appear in alphabetical order. Titles of indi- 
vidual games, if different from those given by Mrs. Wolford, are 
placed in brackets after each listing. 
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OPENERS AND BREATHERS 


ALL GO DOWN TO ROWSER’S 

According to Mrs. Wolford, “All Go Down to Rowser’s” was 
“. . . well known by children fifteen years ago [1.e., ca. 1900]. 
The basement of the schoolhouse at Versailles was always crowded 
with players as soon as the teachers left at noon, and also at re- 
cesses when there was least danger of discovery. At the same 
time it was well known as a play-party game and as such it con- 
tinues to be popular today.” (p. 23.) Certainly the words and 
tune were popular. It is mentioned as a song of relatively recent 
origin by G. M. Miller in his The Dramatic Element in the Popu- 
lar Ballad (University of Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati 
Studies, Series II, volume I, 1905), who offers the unsupported 
conjecture that Rauser was “. . . evidently a German saloon- 
keeper who kept ‘good beer?” (p. 31). Printed versions of the 
song are not common ; however, it was known by school children 
in New Hampshire in the 1920’s and in Ohio in the 1930’s. More- 
over, the song can be heard today on college campuses as a drink- 
ing song. In these latter instances, the first phrase is repeated to 
substitute for the dance directions, thus: 


We'll all go down to Rowser’s 
To Rowser’s, to Rowser’s, 
We'll all go down to Rowser’s 
To get a glass of beer. 
Sweet lager beer, sour lager beer, 
We'll all go down to Rowser’s 
To get a glass of beer. 


This is item 101 on Brewster’s list of Indiana folk songs in the 
Library of Congress (1749 a 1), as sung by Samuel Clay Dixon, 
Mount Vernon. HFB, IV, No. 2 (June, 1945), pp. 25-29. 

The game itself was perhaps not as widespread as was the 
tune or the words. Though the Missouri patterns for the game 
(Hamilton, p. 290) and the words (Ames 1, p. 298) are quite close 
to ours, in other respects there are major differences. Thus, 
though Oklahoma texts D and G (Botkin, pp. 194, 196) are ob- 
viously closely related to the Indiana variants of the text and 
tune, the pattern of the game itself is quite different. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 208; Botkin, pp. 193- 
97; Neal, pp. 10, 164. . 
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BiG YaBboOY 

“Billy Boy” as it was known to Mrs. Wolford may be the be- 
ginning of a play-party song and game, but it is no more than that. 
A widely known dialogue song reminiscent of, but probably in no 
way related to, “Lord Randal” (Child, p. 12), “Billy Boy” is gen- 
erally thought to be an English nursery song and variants can be 
found in the major nineteenth-century British collections. Mrs. 
Wolford specifically notes that “it has no dance” (p. 24); 
Professor McAtee, in Grant County, Indiana, Speech and Song, 
says (p. 18) that though “the third stanza is practically as we had 
it” the play-party as such was unknown to him; and Miss Neal 
notes in “Brown County Songs and Ballads” (p. 164), that “there 
is no dance or skipping game accompanying it.’ Botkin, on the 
other hand, describes an Oklahoma game played to and condi- 
tioned by the words of “Billy Boy.” The game required a certain 
amount of quick wit and verbal virtuosity: one player was sent 
to the center of a ring of participants; called ‘Billy,’ he had to 
ad lib replies to questions put by the others as the dialogue of the 
song developed (Botkin, p. 146). If such a game were ever truly 
popular, it has had remarkably little effect upon the development 
of the song which has a relatively unimaginative and constant set 
of stanzas dealing with the wife’s (or sweetheart’s) physiological 
characteristics, domestic habits, and relationship to Billy. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 203; Botkin, pp. 145- 
46; Adams, p. 18; Brown, III, 166-69; McAtee, p. 18; Morris, 
pp. 420-22; Neal, pp. 6-7, 164. 


Bua he lik BOOTS 

This piece is more commonly known as “Liza Jane,” and per- 
haps Mrs. Wolford’s comment, “I am told by a girl from Loui- 
siana that this is a children’s song there, and by another informant 
that it is a well known ballad in Dallas, Texas” (p. 26), serves to 
reflect its amorphous nature. Traced to their ultimate origins, 
the lyrics of “Black the Boots” probably go back to Negro shine 
reels, but they appear to have been transmitted and developed 
through the medium of a minstrel song and a related popular song 
both entitled “Good Bye, Liza Jane.” (Cf. White, American Ne- 
gro Folk-Songs, pp. 172-74.) In addition, stanzas from other 
songs and play-party games have been absorbed by the basic 
“Black the Boots” stanza from time to time (cf. Botkin, pp. 235- 
42), so that there is great variation in title and game pattern. 
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See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 215 [Liza Jane] ; Bot- 
kin, pp. 235-42; Brown, III, 522 [Eliza Jane, I and Eliza Jane, 
iW 


MELVEN VINE 

“Melven Vine” is a marriage game more commonly known as 
“All Down to Sleep” (Botkin, p. 140) and sometimes identified 
with the Sleeping Beauty legend (Newell, pp. 224-25). Mrs. 
Wolford’s first stanza is unique. It is perhaps interesting to note 
that J. O. Halliwell lists milgin as a Norfolk word for “pumpkin” 
in A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words (London: 
Reeves and Turner, 1889). No similar word appears in diction- 
aries of Americanisms. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 202 [All Down to 
Sleep], p. 216; Botkin, pp. 140-41 [All Down to Sleep] ; Brown, 
I, 127 [All Down to Sleep]. 


NO SIR 

Like “Billy Boy” and “Nora Darling,” “No Sir” is a dialogue 
song that has been converted to a game song; unlike these other 
two, however, “No Sir” is truly a folk song. A variant form ap- 
pears in Lady Gomme’s Traditional Games of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland (Gomme 2, I, pp. 320-24) in which the words are 
reminiscent of but considerably different from Mrs. Wolford’s 
text. Indeed, Mrs. Wolford points out (p. 74) that “Mrs. Under- 
wood, the lady from whom I received the song, is of Scotch de- 
scent and it is probable that her variant represents the words and 
music of a Scotch parallel to the Somerset song.” 

The song, which seems to be principally based upon “My 
Father Was A Spanish Merchant,” goes back to the seven- 
teenth century (cf. A. H. Tolman and Mary O. Eddy, “Songs 
from Ohio,” in JAF, XXXV [1921], 406-7). In an elaborate 
analysis of the song, however, James Reeves points out (The 
Idiom of the People, pp. 33-37) that Cecil Sharp collected at least 
four versions of the song which he later called “O No John,” and 
that before he printed it in 1904-9 in Folk Songs from Somerset, 
he indulged in considerable bowdlerizing, eliminating such stanzas 
as the following: 


Madam shall I tie your garter 
Tie it a little above your knee 
If my hand should slip a little farther 
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Would you think it amiss of me? 
(Reeves, p. 35, version A, stanza 5) 


In addition, he combined the less objectionable stanzas from other 
versions to produce the song usually known today by Sharp’s 
title. Finally, the song itself either absorbed stanzas from other 
songs of a similar nature (cf. “The Keys of Heaven,” “My 
Man John,” and “Ripest Apples” [sometimes called “Twenty- 
Eighteen”] printed in Reeves on pp. 140-44, 162-63, and 163-64 
respectively) or was itself absorbed by these songs in such a way 
that today it is difficult to determine which is the original. Prob- 
ably both this confused oral tradition and the Sharp printed ver- 
sion combined to produce the play-party variants found in the 
United States. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 229 [Yonder Comes a 
Heavenly Creature] ; Botkin, pp. 356-57 [Yonder Comes a Heav- 
enly Creature] ; Brown, III, 25-27; cf. Eddy, pp. 222-23 [Spanish 
Lady]. 


NORA DARLING 

“Nora Darling” is simply a dialogue song which, as Mrs. Wol- 
ford—the only collector to report it as a play-party game—points 
out (p. 76), “is dramatic in the degree to which the two actors 
make it, but there is no game or dance to it.” Miss Neal, who 
frequently has texts remarkably similar to those of Mrs. Wolford, 
reports ““Nora Darling” as a song only and gives its more common 
title, “Barney McCoy.” 

An Irish emigrant song, “Barney McCoy” was printed as early 
as 1901 by Manus O’Conor in Old Time Songs and Ballads of 
Ireland (p. 134). The variations in American versions are slight, 
stanzaic omissions and minor verbal shifts being the most com- 
mon changes, but these are enough to suggest an oral tradition at 
work upon a popular song. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 217; Brown, II, 346- 
47 [Barney McCoy] ; Neal, pp. 98, 176 [Barney McCoy]. 


ALL SING CALLS 


ALL CHAW HAY ON THE CORNER 

“All Chaw Hay on the Corner” is one of a relatively small 
group of games in which explicit directions for the dance itself 
make up the principal content of the lyrics. (Cf. “Coffee Grows 
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in a White Oak Tree,” pp. 161-63, “Getting Upstairs,” pp. 153-54, 
“Green-Leaf,” p. 158, “Old Brass Wagon,” pp. 156-57, and “Star 
Promenade,” pp. 163-65.) The McLendon finding list (SFO, 
VIII, No. 3 [Sept., 1944], p. 202) does not indicate the existence 
of any other example of this game, although Mrs. Wolford says, 
“This was a very popular game in 1909 and continues to be a fa- 
vorite” (p. 22). It is remarkably close in its patterns to “One 
Little Girl” (Botkin, pp. 287-88) and “On to Galilee” (Botkin, 
pp. 288-89). The verbal resemblance to the Missouri version of 
“The Old Brass Wagon” (Hamilton, p. 293) noted by Mrs. Wol- 
ford appears to be merely coincidental, and the parallel phrase, 
“we'll all run away” or “run away all,” seems merely a substitute 
for “promenade all.” 
See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 202. 


CHASE THE SQUIRREL 

“Chase the Squirrel” is a kissing game of extreme simplicity. 
Reminiscent of many children’s games (though it is not the game 
of the same title described by Newell [pp. 168-69] which is closer 
to “Drop the Handkerchief” than to any known form of our 
game), it is found in Botkin in two variants, “Chase the Squirrel 
(1)” (pp. 159-60) and “Chase the Squirrel (2)” (p. 161), the 
first of which is a variant form of the one described by Mrs. 
Wolford. The tune and the word pattern are reminiscent of 
eazy) Mary! chaeShO) VITLY No.3 [Sept., 1944], p. 214; 
Roberts, p. 27), though only the last line, “This cold and frosty 
morning,” is found in both games. There is no evidence to sup- 
port Mrs. Wolford’s conjecture (p. 31) that “Chase the Squirrel” 
developed from a morris dance. This was not included in Mrs. 
Wolford’s thesis, “The Play-Party in Ripley County, Indiana.” 
An earlier form is seen, perhaps, in Miss Neal’s “Brown County 
Songs and Ballads,” p. 12. 

pee SHOMV Wien o.. 6 (Sept., 1944), p. 204; Botkin, pp. 159- 
60, 161. 


GETTING UPSTAIRS 
Mrs. Wolford points out (p. 45) that “Getting Upstairs” is 
the title of a morris dance found in The Morris Book by Sharp 
and Macilwaine (II, 18-19), and continues, “This play-party game 
- may be connected with the English dance of that name. The 
movements are not very different. The unusual complexity of 
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this in comparison with most of the other games also suggests 
that a relationship exists.” If such a relationship does exist, it is 
difficult to explain, for “Such (or ‘Sich’) a Gettin’ Up Stairs” 
was a black-face minstrel song composed in the late 1830’s (Pask- 
man, pp. 15, 17) and printed, among other places, in The Negro 
Forget-Me-Not Songster (1, 242-44; II, 167-68). Here again, 
in other words, we find a minstrel song employed to de- 
velop the lyrics and tune for a play-party. It is barely possible 
that the complex dance directions which have intruded into the 
minstrel song did so as a result of the formal teaching of the 
morris dance or a perversion of it by a dancing master or school- 
teacher. It is unlikely that the morris dance was carried by 
tradition. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 207; Botkin, pp. 186- 
88. 


THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME 

“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” like “Captain Jinks” pp. 159-61, 
and many other games in this collection, is a popular song that has 
been put to play-party use. Truly traditional, though its medium 
of transmission was sometimes the popular songster as well as 
word-of-mouth, the song appears in William Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (II, 708-9) where it is described as a 
march and where the words are dated 1758. There seems to be no 
real justification for Spaeth’s statement that it is an English ver- 
sion dating from 1770 of an Irish song (Read ’Em and Weep, pp. 
16-17). In any case, the song became popular in America in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, partly as the result of its having 
been printed as a stall ballad (Belden, p. 198). American ballad 
versions vary considerably in title and in narrative content ; most 
play-party versions neglect the narrative element entirely, and con- 
centrate on the refrain with intrusive dance directions. It should 
be observed, for example, that Professor McAtee’s notation that 
he remembers the “first stanza [of Wolford’s text], less dancing 
directions” (p. 18) leaves us with 

Oh swing that girl, that pretty little girl, 
Oh the girl I left behind me. 


She’s pretty in the face and slim around the waist, 
Oh the girl I left behind me. 


This is essentially the refrain of the British song and its Ameri- 
can variants. That Miss Neal’s version in “Brown County Songs 
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and Ballads” (p. 28, notes, p. 168) is identical in text and tune to 
Mrs. Wolford’s version is very unusual and one suspects some- 
thing more than oral transmission. This was not included in Mrs. 
Wolford’s thesis, “The Play-Party in Ripley County, Indiana.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 207; Botkin, pp. 188- 
92; Belden, pp. 198-200; Brown, III, 378-85; Davis, pp. 127-28; 
McAtee, p. 18; Neal, pp. 28, 168. 


OLD BRASS WAGON 

The lyrics of “Old Brass Wagon,” like those for “All Chaw 
Hay on the Corner” pp. 149-50, “Star Proomenade” p. 158 and 
some four or five other game songs (cf. the note to “All Chaw 
Hay on the Corner” pp. 275-76), are nothing more than dance 
directions set to a tune. There is nothing except the repetition of 
the phrase “the old brass wagon” to suggest that they represent the 
detritus of a popular song as do the words to “Coffee Grows in a 
White Oak Tree,” p. 280. Perhaps the most pertinent comment 
was made by one of Botkin’s informants (p. 259): “There’s a 
whole lot of verses that are sung to different songs.” The music 
was not included in Mrs. Wolford’s thesis, “The Play-Party in 
Ripley County, Indiana.” | 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 218; Botkin, pp. 258- 
60. 


GREEN-LEAF 

The McLendon finding list (SFQ, VIII, No. 3 [Sept., 1944], 
pp. 208-9) mentions two games of this title and calls them “Green 
Leaf (1)” and “Green Leaf (2).” Botkin’s variants are identi- 
fied with the former; Mrs. Wolford’s is the sole version listed of 
the latter. Somewhat longer variants than those appearing in 
Botkin can be found in The Frank C. Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore (Brown, I, 124-27) where the following 
stanzas seem fairly constant. A reconstructed version would ap- 
pear thus: 


Green leaves, green leaves grow on the vine; 
Go choose you one as I have mine. [Brown B, OAD 


Honey in the gum so sweet, so sweet, (rep. 3 times) 
Joy’s bound to be. [Brown B, C, D, E] 


If I had a wife, I’d jump for joy, (rep. 3 times ) 
Joy’s bound to be. [Brown B] 
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When you get married, jump for joy, (rep. 3 times) 
Joy’s bound to be. [Brown A, C, D] 


Now I’ve got a wife, I’ll jump for joy (rep. 3 times) 
Joy’s bound to be. [Brown B, C] 


Hug her neat and kiss her sweet (rep. 3 times) 
Joy’s bound to be. [Brown D] 


These stanzas are reminiscent of Botkin’s B variant. If they are 
related to Mrs. Wolford’s version, it must be only as a song 
whence her play-party derived and in which the lyrics have been 
replaced, as is not uncommon, by dance directions. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), pp. 208-9; Botkin, p. 
203 ; Brown, I, 124-27. 


CAPTAIN JINKS 

There is, perhaps, no better example than “Captain Jinks” of 
a play-party or dance song developed from what appears origin- 
ally to have been a stage and minstrel song. Though Mrs. Wolford 
conjectures (p. 29) that the game had its origin in a Civil War 
rhyme, there is little evidence to show that the song is much older 
than the 1870’s when it achieved popularity through the singing 
of William Lingard. Its popularity was further enhanced by the 
Clyde Fitch play Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, which was 
produced in 1901 with Ethel Barrymore in the lead role. 

The song itself is well preserved in the version collected by 
Mrs. Wolford from a Miss Bessie E. Harvey who learned it, 
apparently, from popular tradition in Pennsylvania sometime 
previous to 1916: 


When I was young Mamma she cried, 
Mamma she cried, Mamma she cried, 

When I was young Mamma she cried, 
‘You’re not brought up for the army.” 


But I’m Captain Jinks of the horse marines, 
I feed my horse on corn and beans, 

I know it is beyond my means, 

But I’m Captain Jinks of the army. 


A comparison of this with the version in The Frank C. Brown 
Collection of North Carolina Folklore (Brown, III, 119) collected 
from oral tradition and with that, apparently from a printed 
source, found in Charles O’Brien Kennedy’s A Treasury of Amer- 
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ican Ballads: Gay, Naughty and Classic, pp. 220-21, reveals re- 
markably little variation in text. But the play-party version is 
another matter. Here we find dance or game directions inter- 
polated into the text of the song. “Captain Jinks” thus seems to 
be a midway point in the development of a dance song: there is 
first a popular song; later the song serves as music for dancing; - 
still later, dance directions are interpolated, though portions of the 
original lyrics remain; finally, the original lyrics disappear and 
only the dance directions remain. Miss Neal’s version in “Brown 
County Songs and Ballads” (p. 13) is almost identical with that 
printed by Mrs. Wolford from Brown Township, Ripley County. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 203; Botkin, pp. 154- 
59; Brown, III, 119; Neal, pp. 13, 166. 


COFFEE GROWS IN A WHITE OAK TREE 

Like “All Chaw Hay on the Corner,” pp. 149-50, and some few 
others, “Coffee Grows in a White Oak Tree” is a play-party song 
in which the original lyrics have gradually been replaced by dance 
directions. Carl Sandburg (Sandburg, p. 166) suggests that this 
was “a dance song known in Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois 
[which] became a knapsack and marching tune with Mexican War 
references,’ but it seems more likely that it was, instead, as A. P. 
Hudson suggests (Hudson, Culture in the S outh, p. 533), a song 
of Mexican War origin which became a play-party song, for this 
is in keeping with the more usual development (cf. “Captain 
Jinks” pp. 159-61; “Billy Boy” p. 141). The lyrics less dance 
directions are more fully preserved in “My Pretty Little Pink” 
(Botkin, pp. 296-97) and in the North Carolina variants of “Cof- 
fee Grows on White Oak Trees” ( Brown, III, 110-12). 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 204 [Coffee Grows on 
White Oak Trees], 221 [Pretty Little Pink] ; Botkin, pp. 164-70 
[Coffee Grows on a White Oak Tree], pp. 296-97 [Pretty Little 
Pink] ; Brown, III, 110-12; Davis, pp. 219-20 [My Pretty Little 
Pink] ; Lomax USA, pp. 80-81, 100-101. | 


STAR PROMENADE 

Like “All Chaw Hay on the Corner,” pp. 149-50, and “Green 
Leaf,” p. 158, “Star Promenade” is a dance-direction song of 
limited distribution. It is closely related to the slightly better 
known “Gents to the Center” (Botkin, pp. 184-85) and “Ladies 
to the Center” (Randolph, III, 387 Ny 
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See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 224; Botkin, p. 316. 
(Cf. Botkin, pp. 184-85 [Gents to the Center] ; Randolph, III, 387 
[Ladies to the Center ].) 


SING AND PLAY 


SUCK OO WALTZ 

More commonly known as “Susie Brown,” the “Cuckoo 
Waltz” consists of little more than dance directions and a fill-in 
chorus, and, despite Mrs. Wolford’s note (p. 37), it is most cer- 
tainly not a waltz. It is perhaps related to “Fare You Well, My 
Own True Love” (Brown, III, 142) which has verbal resem- 
blances. In all probability, however, these resemblances are sim- 
ply the result of a common stock of play-party phrases, as are the 
resemblances which Botkin notes that it has to “Hogs in the 
Cornfield,” “Coffee Grows in a White Oak Tree,” “Old Joe 
Clark,” “Virginia,” and “Golden Slippers” (Botkin, p. 320). 
Mrs. Wolford mentions another variant (p. 41) called “Fare 
Thee Well.” Cf. also “Down to New Orleans,” pp. 233-34. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 225 [Susie Brown] ; 
Botkin, pp. 219-20 [Susie Brown]; cf. Brown, III, 142 [Fare 
You Well, My Own True Love]. 


GO IN AND OUT THE WINDOW 
According to Mrs. Wolford, “Go in and out the Window” 
. is very widely known among the children, and is also a 
popular play-party game” (p. 48). Mrs. Wolford’s statement is 
echoed almost verbatim by Miss Neal (p. 168) whose variant 
(pp. 31-32) is nearly identical with Mrs. Wolford’s, as is Profes- 
sor Roberts’ variant (Roberts, p. 26). Professor McAtee, how- 
ever, does not indicate that the song or the game was known in 
Grant County. It was not included in Mrs. Wolford’s thesis, 
“The Play-Party in Ripley County, Indiana.” 

The British title is sometimes “Round and Round the Village,” 
and as a result, Lady Gomme conjectures that there is a connec- 
tion between the game and the British custom of “beating the 
bounds” of a village (Gomme 2, IT, 122-43). However that may 
be, the play-party version is widely spread in America where it 
has surprisingly little variation and where it is, moreover, re- 
markably close to its British original. 
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See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 207; Brown, I, 119- 
22 [Marching Round the Levee] ; Brown, III, 108-9; Neal, pp. 
31-32, 168-69 ; Roberts, p. 26. 


I’M A POOR OLD CHIMNEY SWEEPER 

“I’m a Poor Old Chimney Sweeper” appears to be confined 
to the Middle West. There is practically no variation in its lyrics 
which, except for the stanza parallel to Mrs. Wolford’s fifth 
stanza, appear to derive from an English game song. Mrs. Wol- 
ford expanded her original of this from “The Play-Party in Rip- 
ley County, Indiana.” For this last stanza, cf. Talley (p. 143), 
“Slave Marriage Ceremony Supplement.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 218; Botkin, p. 162. 


GETTING MARRIED 

According to Newell (pp. 60-61), who calls this game ‘Mar- 
riage,” “This kissing game is played in rural homes where dancing 
is forbidden. It is probably a fragment of an old English May 
Day dance or ballad.”” Whether or not the last portion of his as- 
sertion is true, “Getting Married” is an excellent example of a 
game which either developed from a common stock of game 
stanzas or which, as seems more likely, is the most direct descend- 
ant of a song whence many such stanzas derived. To identify 
this game specifically with Botkin’s “Getting Married” (Botkin, 
pp. 185-86) and “Yonder She Comes” (Botkin, pp. 357-59, espe- 
cially variant B) or the Brown collection’s “On the Carpet” 
(Brown, I, pp. 129-30) on the basis of general parallelism on the 
one hand, or to Botkin’s “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grows” 
(Botkin, pp. 254-55) on the basis of parallelism of individual 
stanzas on the other hand, is dangerous. One is led then, for 
example, to extend the identification to Botkin’s “It Rains and 
It Hails” (Botkin, pp. 212-13) which has stanzas parallel to some 
of those in “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grows” and to “Yon- 
der She Comes,” but not to our version of “Getting Married.” 
This was not a part of Mrs. Wolford’s thesis, ““The Play-Party in 
Ripley County, Indiana.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 207; Botkin, pp. 185- 
86; cf. Botkin, 357-59 [Yonder She Comes]; Brown, I, 129-30 
[On the Carpet] ; Neal, pp. 24, 167. Cf. Neal 23, 167. 
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KILAMAKRANKIE 

Botkin points out (p. 225) that there is a Jacobite song called 
“Killicrankie” (cf. G. S. Macquoid, Jacobite Songs and Ballads, 
pp. 40-41) which may have been the basis for this game song. If 
so, it seems probable that the song became confused with an Eng- 
lish game song before it was transmitted to the United States. 
Lady Gomme prints the following verse (Gomme, 2, I, 88) 
for a game which she calls “Cushion Dance”: 


Frinkum, frankum is a fine song, 
An’ we will dance it all along; 
All along and round about, 

Till we find the pretty maid out. 


In addition, Lady Gomme’s description of the game (pp. 87-94) 
suggests that the second stanza of Mrs. Wolford’s variant is 
merely descriptive of the game pattern and that these words have 
been extracted from the stock of play-party stanzas (cf. “King 
William was King Jamie’s Son,” pp. 218-19) and substituted for 
the original song lyrics. The fact that the American variants retain 
an initial line that is closer to the Jacobite song than to the British 
versions of “Cushion: Dance” suggests the possibility of a double 
transmission, perhaps a printed transmission as well as an oral. 
This was not a part of Mrs. Wolford’s thesis, “The Play-Party in 
Ripley County, Indiana.” 

Gillespie claims that “Kilamakrankie’’ is a variation of “Sister 
Phoebe”: A boy in the center chooses a girl, she comes in, they 
kneel and kiss while the others sing: 


Down on this carpet all must kneel 
Sure as the grass grows in the field, 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet 
Now you may rise upon your feet. 
(Tales of a Prairie Town, p. 166) 


See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 213 [Kila Ma 
Crankey] ; Botkin, pp. 225-26. 


MARCHING TO QUEBEC 

It is characteristic of popular songs which are employed as 
dance songs that the first stanza (cf. “Captain Jinks,” pp. 159-61) 
or the refrain (cf. “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” pp. 155-56) re- 
mains fairly static and serves as an identifying and conservative 
feature, although dance directions have a tendency to intrude into 
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and eventually replace subsequent stanzas. “Marching to Quebec” 
represents a song in this first stage of evolution; it is, however, 
an old song. That it is a war song, there can be no doubt key. 
Belden, JAF, p. 14), but the war in which it originated is in doubt. 
On the basis of the initial stanza and the fact that a similar game 
was played in Philadelphia around the year 1800, Newell suggests 
(p. 125) that the song referred to the American Revolution. Mrs. 
Wolford, somewhat obliquely, suggests the same probability when 
she quotes an informant who wrote “during the Civil War times 
they used to paraphrase it and sing ‘The Yankee boys have gained 
the day, and the Rebels are retreating’ ” (p. 66). Similarly, 
Southern sympathizers paraphrased the song to fit their own de- 
sires and sang “The Rebels brave have won the fight ;/The Yan- 
kees are retreating,” (Brown, I, 118, variant B), and in Okla- 
homa the song was brought up to the first World War, called 
“Marching Down to Old Berlin,” and began with the following 
paraphrase of the first stanza: 


We're marching down to old Berlin, 
Where the drums are loudly beating. 
The American boys have gained the day 

And the Germans are retreating. 
(Botkin, p. 352, variant B) 


For “The Play-Party in Ripley County, Indiana,” Miss Fannie 
Stewart furnished the melody. 

Many informants writing to Mrs. Rabb mentioned this game. 
An octogenarian from Brazil, Indiana, says, “I have ‘Marched 
Down to Old Quebec’ many times and have taken part in all other 
games.” (“A Hoosier Listening Post,” in Indianapolis Star, De- 
cember 28, 1921—this would make his dating of the game after 
the Civil War.) From Elkhart an informant says that this was 
a noon recess song with the older pupils. “One couple would 
start out marching with hands crossed in front singing, and when 
they came to ‘So we'll turn back our arms and choose a couple in, 
to relieve the broken hearted,’ they kept hold of hands and turned 
back and another couple joined in, following them. They sang 
it over and over until the entire company was marching and sing- 
ing it. . . .” (Ibid.). She goes on to say that “when my boys 
were small we used to march and sing it on the large front porch. 
Dear old times!” And so the game continued, mother to sons. 
Many others wrote to Mrs. Rabb about this game. 


)) 
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See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept. 1944), p. 216; Botkin, pp. 351- 
53,4 brown), 118: 


HAY-O-MY-LUCY-O 

According to Miss Neal, “This song was always a favorite in 
Brown County, but it is not widely known” (p. 167). Appar- 
ently a derivative of an English game (cf. Gomme 2, II, pp. 221- 
22, “Sunday Night’), ““Hay-o-My-Lucy-o” is found only in Okla- 
homa and Indiana. The text of Miss Neal’s variant is slightly 
different from that of Mrs. Wolford’s version: 


Heigh-o-my-Lucy-o 

My darling, darling Lucy-o, 

I’d give this world and all I know, 
If I could swing my Lucy-o, 

My Lucy-o, my Lucy-o, 

If I could swing my Lucy-o. (p. 19) 


This text is almost exactly the same as Botkin’s version. Both 
Mrs. Wolford and Miss Neal have the same tune. This version 
is greatly expanded over the original in “The Play-Party in Rip- 
ley County, Indiana.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 209; Botkin, p. 204; 
Neal, pp. 19, 167. 


MILLER BOY 

The “Miller Boy” is both very old and very widely distributed. 
If, as Newell suggests (p. 103), “the song was doubtless formed 
on the popular game,” it violates the usual pattern of game or 
dance developed from a song. 

As Chappell suggests, the tune appears to be older than 1696 
when it was printed in The Dancing Master (Chappel, I, p. 589). 
Similar words to those in the American game song appear in the 
1707 edition of Pills to Purge Melancholy (Chappell, I, 151); in 
addition, Mrs. Wolford echoes Chappell in saying that both tune 
and words were used in several ballad operas (Wolford, p. 69; 
Chappell, I, 589). 

In her usual manner, Lady Gomme suggests (Gomme 2, I, 
292) that the game itself may have been related to a supposed 
ancient custom of “grabbing” for wives or sweethearts. Such a 
custom was known in Scotland in the Middle Ages, and vestiges 
of such a custom may be seen even today at the Midsummer 
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Night festivals in Denmark and Sweden. There is, in addition, 
a French-Canadian folk song called “J’entends le moulin” (cf. 
Fowke, pp. 86-87) which is similar to the American game song 
only in its references to mills and millers, but the game itself is 
very close in pattern to both the British and American versions. 

This game brought an avalanche of mail to Mrs. Rabb in her 
newspaper inquiry into variants. The song remained remarkably 
constant, however, with most variation coming from the miller’s 
motions, with “All snatch back” being of interest as a possible cor- 
ruption of “snap” or kissing—the latter not a part of the play in 
Indiana, evidently. A Mrs. Thorpe says that one verse was 
that of the old nursery rhyme: 


And the bread and cheese he got 
Are put upon a shelf. 
The rats and the mice, 
They lead him such a life, 
He went to London 
To keep him a wife. 
(Indianapolis Star, November LZ sto2 1) 


Someone from Springville has it that the miller lay up his “pelf” 
and that he cried “grab.” It was played just as the “Farmers 
Boy,” an often-mentioned but never collected game. A Mr. R. J. 
Rembusch of Shelbyville remembers it as “one of the old army 
games” played there years ago. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 209 [Happy is the 
Miller] ; Adams, p. 28 [Jolly is the Miller] ; Botkin, pp. 247-52; 
Brown, I, 110-13 [Happy is the Miller Boy]; Brown, III, 108 
[The Miller Boy]; Neal, pp. 11, 164 ; cf. Fowke, pp. 86-87 
[‘J’entends le moulin]. 


OLD DAN TUCKER 

Sometime around 1840, Dan D. Emmett wrote “Old Dan 
Tucker” as a minstrel song, a relatively accurate version of which 
may be found in Dailey Paskman’s and Sigmund Spaeth’s Gentle- 
men, Be Seated! (Paskman, pp. 42-44). It seems quite probable, 
however, that Emmett based his minstrel song upon an older and 
highly variable Negro folksong. At any rate, the chorus of Em- 
mett’s version, whether wholly his own or traditional, is relatively 
the same as Mrs. Wolford’s fifth and sixth stanzas (Wolford, 
p. 78) and can be found in oral circulation even today used as a 
nursery and “knee bouncing” song if not as a dance call. 
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Like other songs made popular by minstrel groups (cf. “Black 
the Boots” p. 142, “Cincinnati Girls,” p. 227, “Dem Golden Slip- 
pers,” pp. 226-27, “Down the River,” pp. 193-94, and “Getting 
Upstairs,” pp. 153-54), “Old Dan Tucker” has assimilated dance 
directions as well as having picked up additional stanzes from 
similar songs from time to time. It represents a stage in the de- 
velopment of dance song from popular song somewhere between 
“Dem Golden Slippers” which shows no signs of tampering by 
dance callers and “Getting Upstairs” which retains only a slight 
trace of its original words. 

So common as a dance tune that it caused Mrs. Wolford to 
conjecture that perhaps she saw in it “the beginning of a revival 
of American play-party games, similar to the introduction of the 
country dances in England” (pp. 79-80), “Old Dan Tucker” per- 
haps owed its popularity to its liveliness and to its amorphous 
nature. John and Alan Lomax quote an informant as saying, 
“Ole Dan Tucker was adjustable—you began singing it where 
you chose and could play both ends against the middle, or sing it 
backward, or forward, or improvise topical stanzas according to 
your mind and skill. It was a fine dancing tune, and the black 
fiddlers often sang it as they fiddled, the prompter meanwhile 
racking his wits to find new figures yet keep the proper rhythms.” 
(Lomax ABFS, p. 258.) 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), pp. 218-19; Botkin, pp. 
260-66; Brewster BSI, pp. 340-41; Brown, III, 114-18; Lomax 
ABFS, pp. 258-62; McAtee, p. 18; Neal, pp. 17, 166; Paskman, 
pp. 42-44. 


PiGiiNe CHE PARLOR 

Legend, if not historic fact, suggests that Mrs. Wolford’s tune 
(Miss Neal’s tune differs slightly) for “Pig in the Parlor’ was 
brought to Europe by the crusaders who got it in turn from the 
Arabs. An ubiquitous tune, it serves equally well for “Pig in the 
Parlor,” the college songster versions of “All Go Down to Row- 
ser’s,’ “We Won’t Get Home Until Morning,” “The Bear Came 
Over the Mountain,” and even the French folksong “Marbrough 
s’en va-t-en guerre.” 

Though it is customary to suggest that the game descended 
from the British games, “Father’s Fiddle’ (Gomme 2, I, 120-21) 
and—more commonly—“Bull in the Park” (Gomme 2, I, 50-51), 
the resemblances are no more than could be explained by the 
doctrine of limited possibilities. 
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The words suggest derivation from an ironic comic song. 
Botkin reports (p. 290) a song from Aberdeenshire which begins 
“My father an’ mither wis Irish, / An’ I am Irish too”: it might 
very well be the original of the American version. McAtee indi- 
cates (p. 18) that he knew only stanzas one and two and implies 
that the dance direction refrain was not known to him in Grant 
County, Indiana. The same two stanzas, also less dance direc- 
tions, were frequently sung in southeastern New England in the 
1920’s as a taunting song by children in areas where people of 
Irish descent formed a large minority group. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 220; Ames 2, p. 68; 
Botkin, pp. 290-93; Brown, I, 107-8; Brown, ITI, 113; McAtee, 
pul iNeal one22h1 G7. 


THERE GOES TOPSY THROUGH THE WINDOW 

Primarily a dance-direction song, “There Goes Topsy Through 
the Window” is closely related textually to some variants of 
“Down in Jay Bird Town,” p. 228, but the two pieces as they 
were collected by Mrs. Wolford are certainly distinct from each 
other. (Cf. notes to “Down in Jay Bird Town,” p. 304.) 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 225 [There Goes A 
Redbird Through the Window]; Botkin, pp. 177-80 [Down in 
Alabama]. 


OLD SISTER PHOEBE 

Primarily a kissing game as it is found in the United States 
where it is frequently called “The Juniper Tree,’ “Old Sister 
Phoebe” is an extreme simplification of a game known all over 
Europe. In spite of its wide distribution and obvious degenera- 
tion, it does not seem to have absorbed stanzas from other games. 
It may be, however, that the commonly held belief that a girl who 
put on a man’s hat was asking for a kiss from its owner originated 
in this game. A definitive study of the relationships among the 
European and American versions was published by Elsa Enajarvi- 
Haavio in “The Game of Rich and Poor.” This was not listed in 
Mrs. Wolford’s thesis. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 224 [Sister Phoebe] ; 
Botkin, pp. 312-14 [Sister Phoebe] ; Brown, I, 100 [Sister 
Phoebe]. 
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WEEVILY WHEAT 

Few play-party games and songs show more effectively the 
interrelationship between dance and play-party on the one hand 
and between play-party and play-party on the other hand than 
does “Weevily Wheat.” The only way in which “Weevily 
Wheat”’ differs from the dance proper is that its musical accom- 
paniment is sung by the participants; in all other respects it is, as 
Mrs. Wolford says (p. 105), “the Virginia Reel figure for fig- 
ure.” Its words, however, reflect appropriation from the stock 
of play-party phrases and from dance directions. 

It may be true, as Newell says (p. 76), that the game “is an 
imitation of weaving. The first movements represent the shoot- 
ing of the shuttle from side to side, and the passage of the woof 
over and under the threads of the warp; the last movements in- 
dicate the tightening of the threads, and bringing together of the 
cloth.” It may also be true, as Miss Hofer says (p. 38), that the 
game is related to the ancient Scotch weaving game which in turn 
gave rise to the Virginia Reel itself; but Mrs. Wolford was un- 
doubtedly correct when she wrote that to trace the American play- 
party game beyond the Virginia Reel “would involve doubtful 
points” (Wolford, p. 105). Only those inclined to find ritual 
behind all formalized actions of life will be inclined to accept the 
suggestions of Mr. Newell and Miss Hofer without qualification. 

Similarly, the search for tune and word origins has been con- 
fusing. Miss Emma Miles suggested in 1904 that “It is not im- 
probable that the ‘Charley’ of these songs is the Prince Charlie of 
Jacobite ballads. ‘O’er the river, Charley’ may or may not be an 
echo of ‘Over the Waters to Charlie’ for a large proportion of the 
mountain people are descended from Scotch Highlanders who left 
their homes on account of the persecution which harassed them 
during Prince Charlie’s time and began life anew in the wilderness 
of the Alleghenies” (Miles, p. 121). Since Miss Miles’s time, her 
comments without the negative qualification have been echoed by 
many scholars (cf. Brown, III, 100; Randolph, III, 297; Sand- 
burg, 161), and it is certainly true that Jacobite songs, of which 
there were legion, crossed the Atlantic (cf. Professor Combs’s ver- 
sion of “There’s news from Modart came yester e’en,” a song 
collected in Texas and printed in Botkin, p. 346), but to assume 
that the words for the play-party game are based upon the follow- 
ing song, as is so frequently suggested, seems quite unjustified. 
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The verbal parallels are hardly greater than those found in “Char- 
ley Is My Darling.” 


Over the Water To Charlie 
[Jacobite Song] 


Tune—Over the Water to Charlie 


Come, boat me ower, come, row me ower, 
Come, boat me ower to Charlie; 
I'll gie John Ross another bawbee, 
To ferry me ower to Charlie. 
We'll over the water, and over the sea, 
We'll over the water to Charlie; 
Come weel, come woe, we'll gather and go, 
And live and die wi’ Charlie. 


It’s well I loe my Charlie’s name, 
Though some there be that abhor him; 

But O, to see Auld Nick gaun hame, 
And Charlie’s faes before him! 


I swear by moon and stars sae bright, 
And the sun that glances early, 

If I had twenty thousand lives, 
I’d gie them a’ for Charlie. 


I ance had sons, I now hae nane; 
I bred them toiling sairly ; 
And I wad bear them a’ again, 
And lose them a’ for Charlie. 
(Chambers, II, 399) 


On the other hand, verses from other play-party songs have 
crept into “Weevily Wheat” and have shifted the game—or 
dance—far from whatever its original form may have been. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 228; Botkin, pp. 345- 
91; Adams, p. 26; Ames 2, pp. 69-70; Brown, I, 104-7 ; Brown, 
ITI, 100-1; Neal, pp. 14, 166; Randolph, IV, 297-301 ; cf. Roberts, 
p. 12 [Charlie Over the Water]. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


DOWN THE RIVER , 
According to Botkin (p. 180), the lyrics and tune of “Down 
the River” are based upon a minstrel song called “Down the 
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River—Down the Ohio” which was published, among other places, 
in The Negro Forget-Me-Not Songster. Mrs. Wolford’s dance 
pattern which brings each of the participants through the entire 
length of a line of girls and boys is singularly appropriate to the 
words, but the game has been reported only from the Middle 
West and nowhere else is this precise figure reported; Botkin’s 
variant E (p. 182) from Marion, South Carolina, is a different 
game entirely. Cf. “Black the Boots,’ pp. 273-74, for verbal 
similarities with the last stanza. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 205 [Down the Ohio, 
Down the River, Down the River and Up the Ohio] ; Botkin, 
pp. 180-82. 


MOLLY BROOKS 

Apparently limited in distribution to Indiana, Oklahoma, and 
Missouri, “Molly Brooks” appears to be a game song based upon 
a folk or popular song. We have been unable, however, to find an 
original song despite its seventeenth-century Scottish appearance. 


See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 217; Botkin, p. 252. 


NEUES EYE 

Known as a kissing game in mid-nineteenth century Indiana, 
“Needle’s Eye” is today primarily a children’s game. Mrs. Wol- 
ford, however, quotes Newell who says, “When a French savant 
asked the peasants of La Chatre why they performed this dance, 
the answer was “To make the hemp grow’ ” (Newell, p. 81), and 
concludes that “this would suggest that in the game we have a relic 
of some ancient rite of worship” (Wolford, p. 73). Though 
one can see minor verbal changes in recently collected variants 
of the game (cf. Brown, I, 109, variant C), the lyrics of the 
song remain surprisingly static in spite of its widespread dis- 
tribution. The words of the American game, however, vary con- 
siderably from those used in England (cf. Gomme 2, II, 228, 289). 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 217; Brown, I, 108- 
9; Brown, III, 107-8; Neal, pp. 30, 168 (identical with Wol- 
ford). 


TIDEO 

Textually ‘“Tideo,” sometimes called “Jingle At The Window” 
(Randolph, III, 313-14), is closely related to “Down in Jay Bird 
Town” and “There Goes Topsy Through the Window” and 
slightly less closely to Botkin’s “Down in Alabama” (Botkin, pp. 
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177-80). (See notes to “Down in Jay Bird Town,” p. 304.) An 
identical version to the Wolford, called “Jingle at the Window,” 
appears in Rohrbough’s first Playparty Kit, published either in 
1923 or 1925 in Delaware, Ohio. 

Randolph suggests (Randolph, III, 313), on the authority of 
Lair, Swing Your Partner, that the name “Tideo” was corrupted 
from “Toddy-O” and that it derives from an old fiddle tune 
called “I Love Sugar in my Toddy-O.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 226; Botkin, pp. 332- 
35; Neal, pp. 29, 168; Randolph, III, pp. 313-14 [Jingle At The 
Window]. 


SKIP-TO-MY-LOU 

Like “Pop Goes the Weasel,” pp. 231-32, “Skip-to-My-Lou”’ is 
an accretionary nonsense song which perhaps owes its extreme pop- 
ularity to the liveliness of its tune and the ease with which stanzas 
can be created on the model of all of the others. As Mrs. Wol- 
ford points out (p. 90) there is no definite order to the stanzas 
and “the skipper selects and quite as often invents the words to 
suit the occasion”; she called it “Cat’s in the Buttermilk” in her 
thesis. Indeed, according to one of Botkin’s informants, “Any 
kind of line that had the right rhythm would do” (Botkin, p. 315). 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that one should echo 
Cecil Sharp—as Mrs. Wolford does—and say that “This game 
illustrates well the processes of invention, selection, and continu- 
ity of the communal composition theory of ballad origins” (Wol- 
ford, p. 90). Stanzas created in the heat and spur of momentary 
enthusiasm are seldom remembered long enough to remain in tra- 
dition ; only the basic formula can be truly said to be traditional. 
(For an extended analysis of the variations built upon the “Skip- 
to-My-Lou” formula, see Botkin, pp. 75-80.) 

There is scarcely an area where the play-party has been found 
that excludes “Skip-to-My-Lou.” Indeed, Botkin sees it as “the 
typical form of dance-song developed by the play-party” and sug- 
gests that it “justified its existence by eliminating the complica- 
tions of the square dance and by developing to the utmost the op- 
portunity for human, humorous, and dramatic by-play” (Botkin, 
p. 53). It is thus in contrast to the other major type of play- 
party song, the popular song in which the original lyrics were 
slowly replaced by dance or game directions. 

Finally, it should be noted, as Randolph points out (Randolph, 
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III, 287), that the Lou of the song probably derives from the 
Scottish dialect word loo, “sweetheart,” for this word certainly 
carried over to the southern area of the United States (cf. Perrow, 
p. 136). 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 224; Botkin, pp. 314- 
16; Brown, I, 101-3; McAtee, p. 18; Neal, pp. 15-16, 166; Ran- 
dolph, III, 287-91. 


GO TO BOSTON 

“Go to Boston” is not as widely distributed as many play-party 
games and songs, and its words are fairly constant. That the 
refrain “So early in the morning” or “This cold and frosty morn- 
ing’ may be intrusive from “Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush” is suggested by stanza three of Botkin’s variant C (p. 150) 
which reads 


Here we go round the mulberry bush 
So early in the morning. 


An indication of the possible date of popularity for this song may 
perhaps be seen in the names which appear in Botkin’s variants B 
(Grover Cleveland) and C (John Brown). This did not appear 
in Mrs. Wolford’s thesis. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 203 [Boston] ; Bot- 
kin, pp. 148-50 [Boston]. 


WAIT FOR THE WAGON 

“Wait for the Wagon” was composed and published in 1843 
by R. B. Buckley, founder of a minstrel troupe first known as the 
Congo Methodists and later as Buckley’s New Orleans Sere- 
naders (Paskman, pp. 15-16). Botkin quotes (pp. 340-41) an 
informant from Norman, Oklahoma, who says that the song was 
used as an advertisement for the Studebaker wagon. At any 
rate, the chorus of “Wait for the Wagon” was widely known 
simply as a popular song and it was conditioned, apparently, by 
the effect of being printed in innumerable songsters, for even 
Miss Adams’ (Adams, p. 21) text and sol-fa notation of the tune 
are identical with Mrs. Wolford’s text and tune. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 227; Botkin, pp. 340- 
42; Adams, p. 21; Randolph, III, 375. 


SIX LITTLE GIRLS A-SLIDING WENT 
In a note to her text of “Six Little Girls A-Sliding Went,” 
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Mrs. Wolford points out (p. 88, note 63) that “The number is 
not necessarily six, but is determined by the number of couples 
playing the game.” She did not include it in her thesis. Indeed, the 
lyrics of this play-party which apparently derived from a nursery 
song as old as 1622 (cf. Botkin, p. 330), and which are semi- 
descriptive of the game pattern as it is known today, are subject 
to considerable change in the first line but relatively stable from 
that point on. Apparently each collector happened on the game 
when it was being played by a different number of participants. 

Vance Randolph’s informant for the Missouri variant printed 
in Ozark Folk Songs (Randolph, III, 394) indicated that “the 
tune was like ‘Sir Roger de Coverly’ . . . and the game similar to 
the Virginia Reel.” If this be true, there is considerable varia- 
tion in game pattern and tune but not in text. Mrs. Wolford’s 
tune is certainly not that usually known as “Sir Roger de Coverly,” 
but it is perhaps interesting to note that the “Sir Roger de 
Coverly” tune also dates from the early years of the seventeenth 
century or even before (Chappell, II, 534-35) and is thus con- 
temporary with the British nursery song. 

See Oi OVAL eNows “(Septy 1944), p. 206 [Four Young 
Gents Were Skating Away]; Botkin, pp. 330-32 [Three Old 
Maids] ; Randolph, III, 394 [Three Little Girls A-Skating Went]. 


WAY DOWN IN THE PAW PAW PATCH 

Primarily a camp song today, “Way Down in the Paw Paw 
Patch” does not have a wide distribution as a play-party despite 
its frequent inclusion in camp songbooks and recreation hand- 
books ; moreover, such modern distribution as it does have seems 
to be dependent upon these latter books rather than upon oral 
tradition. It should be noted, for example, that Mrs. Wolford’s 
version does not include the refrain 


Picking up pawpaws, puttin’ em in her pocket, 
Picking up pawpaws, puttin’ em in her pocket, 
Picking up pawpaws, puttin’ em in her pocket, 
Way down yonder in the pawpaw patch! 


which seems to be the hallmark of modern versions. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 220 [Paw Paw Land] ; 
Botkin, pp. 289-90 [Paw Paw Land] ; Morris, pp. 203-4 [Pawpaw 
Patch] ; Randolph, III, 364-65 [Paw-Paw Peeling]. 
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FOR CHILDREN ONLY 


FARMER IN THE WELL 

Mrs. Wolford begins her discussion of “Farmer in the Well” 
with the statement that “it is only for the sake of completeness 
that I include this game” (p. 42) and concludes her discussion of 
it on the following page by saying, “ “The Farmer in the Dell,’ is 
popular as a school-ground game for little children in Ripley 
County now, but as I knew it, it was ‘The Farmer in the Well.’ ” 
In her “The Play-Party in Ripley County, Indiana,’ she uses 
“dell,” however. Aside from this substitution of “well” for the 
more common “dell,” her variant is virtually identical with the 
game as it has been found all over the United States. Though 
she does not make clear whether or not she ever knew the game as 
a play-party or anything more than simply a children’s game, there 
is certainly no evidence to show that it was ever a play-party. 
Moreover, although it may be found in many collections of games 
(see the McLendon finding list, SFQ, VIII, No. 3 [Sept., 1944], 
p. 206) Botkin quite properly omitted it from his The American 
Play-Party Song despite the fact that forty-six variants were 
found in Oklahoma (Botkin, p. 29, note 3). 

There is considerable variation in the title (cf. SFO, VIII, 
No. 3 [Sept., 1944], p. 206) and in the refrain (cf. Botkin, p. 97; 
Roberts, pp. 25-26), but the game pattern and words seem to re- 
main fairly constant wherever the game is found. 

see SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 206 [The Farmer in 
the Dell; Farmer in the Well; The Farmer’s Den; The Farmer’s 
in His Dell] ; Botkin, p. 29 [general references] ; Brown, I, 146- 
50; Roberts, pp. 25-26; Neal, pp. 27, 169. 


SALLY WALKER 

As Mrs. Wolford indicates (p. 86), “[Sally Walker], like 
‘London Bridge’ is definitely and exclusively a children’s game.” 
It does not properly belong in a volume of play-party songs. 
Originally an English game, its possible origin in marriage cere- 
monies and pagan water rites is fully discussed by Lady Gomme 
(Gomme 2, II, 149-79), but her summary of this discussion as 
it appears in Children’s Singing Games (Gomme 1, II, 64) is per- 
haps sufficient to indicate her point of view: 


The words ‘Sally Water,’ though now generally supposed to be the name of, 
or to refer to, the child in the centre, are together with the words ‘sprinkle 
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in the pan’ probable remnants of a formula said or sung at marriages in 
early times when the sprinkling of water was part of the ceremony [ratify- 
ing choice of marriage partner]. 

Attention must also be drawn to the period of seven years as the time 
when the marriage contract was terminable, probably at the will of the con- 
tracting parties; a year and a day and seven years are still among the popu- 
lar notions of the period when lovers’ and marriage vows are binding. 


The game is still popular in Indiana, and variants similar to 
those found in Professor Warren Roberts’ “Children’s Games 
and Game Rhymes” (Roberts, p. 27) have frequently been col- 
lected from students at Indiana University in recent years and 
deposited in the Indiana University Folklore Archives, 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), pp. 214-15 [Little Sally 
Waters], 223; Brown, I, 130-31 [Little Sally Waters] ; McAtee, 
p. 18; Roberts, p. 27 [Little Sally Saucer]. 


THUS THE FARMER SOWS HIS SEED 
A very old and widely distributed game in both Europe and 

the United States, “Thus the Farmer Sows His Seed” is more 
commonly known, as Wolford points out (p. 95), by its usual 
first line, “Oats, pease, beans and barley grows.” On the basis 
of a reference to a game called “Oats” in a poem by Froissart, 
Newell suggests (pp. 33-36) that the game is certainly older than 
the fourteenth century; and on the basis of the F rench refrain, 
which he translates “Oats, oats, oats, May the Good God prosper 
you,” he suggests further (p. 81) that the song and game embody 
a religious fertility rite. In any case, the meaning of the usual 
first stanza, which, according to Miss Neal (p. 34) was known in 
Brown County, Indiana, as: 

All string beans and barley-o, 

All string beans and barley-o, 

You nor I, nor nobody knows 

How oats, pease, beans and barley grows. 


when coupled to the even more constant second stanza as it is 
seen in Wolford, seems plainly descriptive of a planting opera- 
tion. Miss Adams’ version (Adams, p. 29), contemporary with 
Mrs. Wolford’s, represents the most usual form of the game song: 


Oats, peas, beans and barley grows, 
Oats, peas, beans and barley grows, 
Can you or I or anyone know 

How oats, peas, beans and barley grow? 
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Thus the farmer sows his seed; 

Thus he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot and claps his hands 
And turns around and views the land. 


Waiting for a partner, waiting for a partner, 
Open the ring and choose one in, 
While we all gaily dance and sing. 


But Mrs. Wolford’s comment that “The first two lines of the 
English game-song are dropped and never used in the play-party 
game of Ripley County” with her further explanation that “These 
lines were not dramatic, neither were they particularly suited to 
a dance” (Wolford, p. 95) is perhaps much to the point, par- 
ticularly in a rural community. 

Mrs. Wolford’s second and third stanzas are apparently in- 
trusive from the game known in Botkin as “Come My Love” (cf. 
Botkin, pp. 171-72). 

see SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 218 [Oats, Peas, 
Beans, and Barley Grows]; Botkin, pp. 254-55 [Oats, Peas, 
Beans, and Barley Grows] ; pp. 171-72 [Come My Love] ; Adams, 
p. 29 [Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grows]; Brown, I, 87-89 
[Oats and Beans and Barley]; Neal, pp. 34-35, 169; Roberts, p. 
30 [Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley]. 


HERE COME FOUR DUKES A-RIDING 

“Here Come Four Dukes A-Riding” is one of the most widely 
distributed play-party games to be found in the United States. 
Both Gomme (Gomme 2, II, 252-53) and Newell (pp. 46-47) 
agree that the game is very old, though they disagree about the 
exact nature of its development. Newell (pp. 38-47) thinks that 
the game was derived from the widely distributed European chil- 
dren’s game “Knights of Spain,” and concludes that “we may be 
tolerably sure that the first diffusion of the game in Europe dates 
far back into the Middle Ages.” Lady Gomme (Gomme 2, II, 
252-53) takes the game back even further and sees in it “a distinct 
survival or remembrance of the tribal marriage’ when men of 
one clan sought wives from another in the same tribe, and she 
supports her conjecture by noting that (1) there is no mention of 
love in the game, (2) there is no sign of individual courtship, 
(3) there is no marriage formula or other sort of ceremony, 
(4) kissing plays no part in the game, and (5) “there is little 
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doubt that this refrain (with a rancy, tancy tay) represents an 
old tribal war cry, from which ‘slogans’ or family ‘cries’ were 
derived.” 

The same arguments used by Lady Gomme for the antiquity of 
“Here Come Four Dukes A-Riding” might be used equally well 
for any other game with a nonsense refrain. There is no doubt, 
however, that the game is very old indeed. In view of its age, 
surprisingly few alterations have taken place in its text in the 
past seventy-five years, perhaps because of the conservative sim- 
plicity of its formula. The tune for Miss Neal’s Brown County 
variant (p. 46), for example, is identical with that of Mrs. Wol- 
ford’s variant, and the text of Miss Neal’s variant is identical 
with the first four verses of Mrs. Wolford’s except for the re- 
frain line which is altered to “with a tan-si - tan-si - tee.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 209; Botkin, pp. 328- 
30; Brown, I, 89-93; Brown, ITI, 101 [Here Comes Three Law- 
yers] ; Neal, pp. 46, 170. 


HERE WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH. 

“Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush” is primarily a chil- 
dren’s game, and although Botkin notes in the introduction to The 
American Play-Party Song (p. 29) that eleven variants were 
found in Oklahoma, he quite properly omitted the game itself 
from his volume. 

The children’s game is widely known in various languages 
throughout the United States, Great Britain, Europe, and Scandi- 
navia. Despite its wide distribution, however, and aside from the 
omission of some stanzas or the slight rearrangement of stanzas 
from variant to variant, there is remarkably little variation in 
either the words or the tune. 

Both Newell (p. 236) and Lady Gomme (Gomme 2, II, 407 ) 
suggest the possibility of ritual origin for the game and base their 
conjecture upon the supposed fact that trees formed a focal point 
for marriage festivals. Of more factual interest is Chappell’s note 
(II, 718-19) that the tune was once called “N ancy Dawson” and 
that it was so named in honor of “a celebrated dancer in the reign 
of George III” who died on May 27, 1767. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 210; Brown, I, 85; 
McAtee, p. 18; Neal, pp. 38, 170; Roberts, pp. 29-30. | 
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ITISKIT 

Like “Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush” pp. 215-16, 
“The Farmer in the Well” pp. 209-10, and some few others, “Itis- 
kit” is primarily a children’s game. Mrs. Wolford’s note (p. 60) is 
revealing: “This is not, strictly speaking, a play-party game. It 
was played and sung on the school ground in Versailles about ten 
years ago, but today it has become merely a game of chase... . 
It has, however, a connection with the play-party. ‘Drop the 
Handkerchief’ . . . [has] the relation to the play-party which 
‘Authors’ and ‘Chess’ sometimes have to the Euchre party. If 
there are enough guests who object to the dance in the playing 
games, they play this. It is the substitute for the dance games 
and as such is very popular at play-parties and ‘roasts.’”’ Botkin, 
who found four variants of this in Oklahoma (p. 30, note 19), is 
in substantial agreement with Mrs. Wolford (p. 32, note 24), 
though he sees fit not to include “Itiskit” in The American Play- 
Party Song. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 211 [Itiskit Atasket] ; 
Brown, I, 81-82 [Drop the Handkerchief] ; Roberts, p. 24 [Atis- 
ket, Atasket (Drop the Handkerchief) ]. 


KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMIBE’S SON 

“King William Was King Jamie’s Son” is perhaps the most 
widely distributed and the best known play-party game in Amer- 
ica. The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
reports that nearly fifty variants were collected from nearly as 
many contributors (Brown, I, 113), A. K. Davis notes four vari- 
ants from Virginia (Davis, p. 224), Botkin reports five variants 
from Oklahoma in The American Play-Party Song (Botkin, p. 
227)—and so it goes. Moreover, despite the tremendous number 
of variants and their wide distribution, there is little variation in 
the texts ; only the identity of the two kings seems liable to change 
(cf., for example, the headnote in Brown, I, 113). 

The game has been nearly as popular in England as in the 
United States. Insofar as its history can be checked, it seems 
most unlikely that it was originally a recruiting song as Emma M. 
Backus suggests in “Song Games from Connecticut’ (Backus, 
p. 298), nor does there seem to be any support for Newell’s con- 
jecture (Newell, p. 75) that the game song is related to Scandi- 
navian stories centering on Folke Algotson. It does appear, how- 
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ever, that the song may date from the seventeenth century, per- 
haps from the Jacobean period. 
Not only the names King William and King James, the most 


frequently found names in the song, lead to this hypothesis. King _ 


James was criticized for bestowing the ribbon and star of the 
garter upon William. The usual first stanza of “King William 
Was King Jamie’s Son” follows the pattern of Mrs. Wolford’s 
first stanza: 


King William was King Jamie’s son, 
Who from the royal race did come. 
Upon his breast he wore a star, 

Like the points of the compass are. 


Here one may see an ironic comment (perhaps anti-Jacobean ?) 
about the relationship between the two kings, and all of this is 
bolstered by a reference to the symbol for the Order of the Garter. 
Moreover, Chappell notes in Popular Music of the Olden Time 
(p. 574) that the tune for a song called “King James’ March” or 
“The Garter” appeared in Playford’s The Dancing Master as early 
as 1690 (William of Orange succeeded James IT in 1689). Un- 
fortunately, Chappell prints only the tune and does not give the 
words. 

Lady Gomme (Gomme 2, I, 303-304) suggests that the game is 
a remnant of an ancient marriage custom and bridal recognition 
ceremony. If so, there is little in the words to suggest this, and it 
seems probable that the more recent song was adapted to the 
game. ‘The American versions descend directly from the variants 
found in Gomme. 

This is true for even the second and third stanzas. As these 
appear in Mrs. Wolford’s variants, as well as in most other Ameri- 
can versions, they seem to be part of the common stock of play- 
party verse (cf. “Kilamakrankie” p. 175). In view of the ap- 
parent age of “King William Was King Jamie’s Son,” it does not 
seem improbable that this song represents the source for these 
stanzas as they appear in other games in British and American 
tradition. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 213; Botkin, pp. 226- 
2/7; Brown, I, 113-17; Davis, p. 124; Neal, pp. 26, 167-68. 
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WALK ALONG JOHN 

“Walk Along John,” like “Old Dan Tucker” pp. 180-82, was 
composed by Dan D. Emmett (Paskman, p. 185). It is quite pos- 
sible that Emmett based his song upon a slave “corn song” called 
“Shock Along, John” (Botkin, p. 342). Mrs. Wolford’s play- 
party variant is almost identical with the minstrel song, but Botkin 
notes (p. 342) that his variants are “related to the square dance,” 
and it is certainly true that the Oklahoma variants show consider- 
able intrusion of dance directions and retain only the lead refrain 
line from the minstrel song. (For this characteristic, see the notes 
to “Down the River” pp. 290-91, and “Getting Upstairs” pp. 276- 
77.) This was not included in Mrs. Wolford’s thesis, “The Play- 
Party in Ripley County, Indiana.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 227; Botkin, pp. 342- 
43. 


LONDON BRIDGE 

There is no evidence to show that “London Bridge” as it is 
played in the United States is anything more than a children’s 
game. As in the cases of “Farmer in the Well” pp. 209-10, “Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush” pp. 215-16, and “Itiskit’’ pp. 
216-18, the game was included by Mrs. Wolford only after she 
noted that “This is especially a school game” (p. 64). Despite the 
fact that he collected eighteen variants in Oklahoma, Botkin chose 
to omit the game for this reason from his The American Play- 
Party Song (Botkin, p. 33, note 27). 

There is no doubt that the song and the game are both very 
old. Playford’s The Dancing Master prints a tune called ‘“Lon- 
don Bridge” in the edition of 1728. But the game is certainly 
much older than that. There is an interesting verse in Saint Olaf’s 
Saga (12th century) which reads: 


London Bridge is broken down, 
Gold is won, and bright renown. 
Shields resounding 
War horns sounding 
Hildur shouting in the din. 
Arrows singing 
Mail-coats ringing— 
Odin makes Olaf win. 
(Snorre Sturlason, Heimskringla, tr. by Samuel Laing [New York: 
Dutton, Everyman Edition, n.d.], p. 124.) 
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These lines probably represent no more than an accidental verbal 
parallel, but their mere existence is intriguing. Lady Gomme, 
who prints nine British variants of the game, argues very con- 
vincingly, however, for the game as a vestige of ancient founda- 
tion sacrificial rites (Gomme 2, I, 333-50). An excellent sum- 
mary of her theories as well as those of Newell who has much to 
say about the “tug-of-war” ending can be found in The Frank C. 
Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore (Brown, I, 137-38, 
note 33). 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 2153 Brownselen 3Z- 
40; McAtee, p. 18; Neal, pp. 27, 168; Roberts, pp. 27-29. 


MISCELLANY 


CHASE THE BUFFALO 

More commonly known as “Shoot the Buffalo” and sometimes 
as “Hunt the Buffalo,” this game according to Belden (JAF, 
XXV, 16) is based on an emigrant song called “The Hunting of 
the Buffalo.” A remarkably fugitive song, it was apparently al- 
ready a play-party tune in North Carolina in the days just before 
the Civil War where it was called “Ohio” (Brown, III, 109). It 
was also apparently a lively game, exuberant and noisy. John 
Lomax concludes a discussion of this particular type of play-party 
by noting that “. . . the final dance song was ‘Shoot the Buffalo” 
We shot buffalo by thousands, the stamp of our boot heels imi- 
tating the crack of Needle gun (the rifle that carried so far the 
bullet did not land until the next day!) ; and we danced all night 
till near daylight, till time to ride home with the girls in the 
morning.” (Lomax USA, p. 82.) 

There is considerable variation in extant texts of “Shoot the 
Buffalo,” and no very clear picture of the original form of the 
song can be constructed. The McAtee variant, especially in lines 
five through eight, is closer to stanza 2 of Botkin’s variant C than 
it is to any of Wolford’s three variants which seem closer to Bot- 
kin’s variant F. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), pp. 223-24; Botkin, 308- 
12; Brown, ITI, 109-10; Lomax USA, p. 103; McAtee, pp. 18, 19. 
For a two-stanza text of “On the Banks of the Ohio,” see Ames 
2, p. 49. 
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DEM GOLDEN SLIPPERS 

Like “Captain Jinks” pp. 159-61, “Old Dan Tucker” pp. 180- 
82, “Billy Boy” p. 144, and some few others, “Dem Golden Slip- 
pers” is simply a popular song used as the tune for a dance. The 
words have no significant relationship to the dance patterns, nor is 
this usually connected to the dance pattern of “Weevily Wheat.” 
this usually connected to the dance pattern of “Weevily Wheat.” Ap- 
parently originating as a spiritual and employing the stock phrases 
of the early nineteenth-century hymns, it was reworked as a min- 
strel song by James A. Bland and printed by Auner of Phila- 
delphia. Later, in 1880, it was printed in The Celebrated, Origi- 
nal and Only Madame Renty’s Songster (p. 45), and again in 
Minstrel Songs Old and New (pp. 195-97) in 1882 (?), and af- 
ter that in innumerable songsters including the ubiquitous Twice 
55. A complete history of the song can be found in White, pp. 
106-7. Both Mrs. Wolford’s variant and Professor McAtee’s are 
very close to the songster tradition and show little or no effect of 
oral tradition. It was not a part of Mrs. Wolford’s thesis. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 208 [Golden Slip- 
pers]; Botkin, p. 197 [Golden Slippers]; Brown, III, 622-23 
[Golden Slippers] ; McAtee, pp. 18, 19. 


CINCINNATI GIRLS 

In 1844 an early blackface minstrel, John Hodges, using his 
stage name, Cool White, copyrighted the song “Lubly Fan, woncha 
come out tonight.’’ Probably based on a traditional song, White’s 
version was subsequently modified to “Bowery Girls” and be- 
came a part of Christy’s repertoire, and this in turn was changed 
to “Buffalo Girls” and so copyrighted in 1848 without indication 
of composer. Its popularity was enhanced by the ease with which 
it could be relocalized to fit a community by the mere substitu- 
tion of a place name and by the attraction of the minstrel groups 
who carried it from place to place. Like many popular songs with 
a catchy tune (cf. “Captain Jinks,” pp. 159-61; “Old Dan 
Tucker,” pp. 180-82.) it soon became a play-party song. 

Surprisingly, however, Mrs. Wolford seems to have been un- 
aware of the minstrel song, and her reference to a songster ver- 
sion of “Buffalo Girls” is made in most dubious tones. More- 
over, her comment that “This is probably a local game of recent 
origin for it seems to be known only in a very few neighborhoods” 
and her suggestion that the name “Cincinnati” depends upon the 
fact that Cincinnati was but fifty miles away from the source of 
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her version, while undoubtedly correct, certainly implies a general 
lack of familiarity with the minstrel song in Ripley County at the 
turn of the century. Miss Neal points out in “Brown County 
Songs and Ballads” (p. 164) that the title “Buffalo Girls” was 
practically unknown. When one couples to this the fact that the 
words of “Cincinnati Girls” were sung to the tune of “All Chaw 
Hay on the Corner,” certainly not the usual tune of “Buffalo 
Girls,” one must conclude that the words went into oral tradition 
and were reworked to fit a popular local tune. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 203 [Buffalo Girls] ; 
Botkin, pp. 150-54 [Buffalo Girls]; Brown, III, 114 [Buffalo 
Girls] ; Lomax USA, pp. 82, 104-5 [Buffalo Girls] ; Neal, pp. 8-9, 
164. 


DOWN IN JAY BIRD TOWN 

“Down in Jay Bird Town” is a prime example of the confusion 
and cross-currents which exist in play-party games and songs. 
The McLendon finding list (SFQ, VIII, No. 3 [Sept., 1944], p. 
225) identifies this with “There Goes a Redbird Through the 
Window” and “There Goes Topsy Through the Window.” An 
examination of these pieces leads one to Botkin’s “Down in Ala- 
bama” (pp. 177-80), and this in turn leads to Wolford’s “There 
Goes Topsy Through the Window” (p. 92) and “Tideo” (p. 96), 
found also in Botkin (pp. 332-35). The resemblances are, how- 
ever, primarily verbal. Here, again, it becomes obvious that a 
series of stock phrases exists and can easily migrate from one 
play-party song to another without major effect upon either tune 
or game pattern. See “There Goes Topsy Through the Window” 
pp. 185-86; “Tideo” pp. 197-98. Since this was not mentioned in 
“The Play-Party in Ripley County, Indiana” it seems strange to 
connect this with ‘“Skip-to-My-Lou.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 225 [There Goes 
Topsy Through the Window]; Botkin, pp. 177-80 [Down in 
Alabama]. | 


HERE COMES A QUEEN FROM DOVER 

Mrs. Wolford’s song which she calls “Here Comes a Queen 
from Dover” is the only play-party version reported from the 
United States and Great Britain. In William Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (1, 120), however, the following verse 
is reported : 
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I am the Duke of Norfolk, Newly come to Suffolk 
Say shall I be attended, or no, no, no? 

Good Duke be not offended, 

And you shall be attended, 

And you shall be attended, now, now, now. 


The tune for this verse is also given on the same page. It was, 
moreover, apparently a well-known tune in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, sometimes known as “Paul’s Steeple,” some- 
times known as “The Duke of Norfolk” or “I Ama Duke of Nor- 
folk,” for many broadsheets and songsters printed lyrics “to be 
sung to the tune of “The Duke of Norfolk.’’”’ Whether this is or 
was a long-ways dance may never be known, since the game is not 
included in her thesis. No further notes on Mrs. Wolford’s in- 
formant nor any documentation could be found. 

Chappell points out (p. 117) that a ballad entitled “The true 
report of the burning of the steeple and church of Paul’s in Lon- 
don” was entered in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company 
within seven days after St. Paul’s steeple was burned on June 4, 
1561, that another ballad on the same subject was licensed to 
John Cherlewood in 1562-63, and that yet a third appears in the 
Registers for 1564. It seems likely that the tune of “The Duke 
of Norfolk” is a derivative of the tune employed for one of these. 

Just how “The Duke of Norfolk” continues after the first 
stanza quoted above seems impossible to determine. Chappell 
notes (p. 118) that “A curious custom still remains in parts of 
Suffolk, at the harvest suppers, to sing the song ‘I am the Duke 


of Norfolk’ . . .; one of the company being crowned with an 
inverted pillow or cushion, and another presenting to him a jug of 
ale, kneeling. . . .”» He who was crowned with the cushion was 


to drink the ale without spilling a drop or allowing the pillow to 
fall from his head. The Suffolk custom appears to have been 
widely known in England (cf. Shakespeare, Henry IV, Part I, 
Act 2, Scene 4). That “Here Comes a Queen from Dover’ is 
related to this custom and to “The Duke of Norfolk” thus seems 
to be supported not only by the verbal similarities of the two songs 
but also by the many references to bottles in Mrs. Wolford’s text. 
See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 209. 


JERSEY BOY 
“Jersey Boy” appears to be the remnant of a Civil War re- 
cruiting song. According to Botkin (p. 214), a version of it was 
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printed in Godey’s Lady's Book, LXXXIX, 62, which may ac- 
count for the fact that it was known at all. Mrs. Wolford im- 
plies (p. 61) that only the title was known in Ripley County. In 
her original thesis discussion of this she notes her informant 
played this in Sydney, Ohio. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 212; Botkin, p. 214. 


POLLY. PUT DHthwkhT TLE-ON 

“Polly Put the Kettle On” is known primarily as a nursery 
song. Mrs. Wolford included it, apparently, in the interest of 
completeness and did not know it as a play-party herself, for she 
notes (p. 83), “This was a play-party game in Ripley County, 
Indiana, thirty years ago [ca. 1890], but the figures have been 
forgotten.” Indeed, Professor McAtee remembers only the words 
known to Mrs. Wolford, and the McLendon finding list (SFQ, 
VIII, No. 3 [Sept., 1944], p. 221) shows that the song has a very 
limited distribution as a play-party tune. 

In England, “Polly [Molly] Put the Kettle On” goes back to 
a period earlier than the late eighteenth century, though how much 
earlier is difficult to say. When writing of the editorial practices 
of Stephen Clarke, the English editor of Johnson’s Scot’s Musical 
Museum, Chappell says (II, 795), “Little scruple was shewn in 
making . . . changes, for even the well-known country dance and 
nursery song, Polly, put the kettle on, was transformed into a 
Scotch tune for the Museum in 1797. This was about three years 
after Polly had become very popular with young ladies by means 
of Dale’s variations for the pianoforte.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 221; Botkin, Drewes 
McAtee, p. 18. 


POP GOES THE WEASEL 

A comic song equally at home in the nursery and on the dance 
floor, “Pop Goes the Weasel” perhaps owes part of its popularity 
to the ease with which stanzas can be created according to a basic 
formula. It would seem odd that so well known a game is not 
reported fully by Mrs. Wolford, but no hint can be discovered for 
this inconsistency. Considerable conjecture has been expressed as 
to the meaning of various ambiguous words. Lady Gomme, for 
example, suggests (Gomme 2, II, 63) that the word “weasel” 
refers not to the animal but to a metal tool used by hatmakers and 
cobblers; she also reports (II, 64) that the word “Eagle” in a 
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London version supplied to her by Alfred Nutt refers to a “well- 
known tavern and dancing saloon”; while Mrs. Wolford suggests 
(p. 84) that American versions of the song beginning “All around 
the American flag” were derived from Mr. Nutt’s version because 
the Eagle as an American emblem was associated with the Ameri- 
can flag. Conjectures of this sort, however, seem to be fruitless 
attempts at rationalization of the irrational. 

Howard Gillespie (Tales of a Prairie Town, p. 166) reports 
this Oxford, Indiana, variant, although he gives no game direc- 
tions: 


Round and round the market house, 
Monkey chased the weasel, 
Preacher kissed the pedlar’s wife, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), 221; Brown, III, 130; 
McAtee, p. 18; Neal, pp. 20-21, 167; Roberts, p. 30. 


THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN IN IRELAND 

As a play-party song, “There Was An Old Woman in Ire- 
land” is limited in distribution to Indiana and Ohio, and the music 
has been added since “The Play-Party in Ripley County, Indiana.” 
The tune and the words, however, are those of a balladlike piece 
sometimes called “The Wife of Kelso” or “The Wily Auld Carle” 
in Scotland. In the United States it has various titles usually 
descriptive of the story which it tells, sometimes simply a repeti- 
tion of its first line. It has been merged with a parallel song, 
“Johnny Sands” (cf. Brown, II, 448-50). In both songs a wo- 
man attempts to drown her husband by trickery but is hoist by 
her own petard and drowned (cf. Belden, p. 237). The song was 
made popular in the mid-nineteenth century by the Hutchinson 
family who included it in their repertoire (cf. Carol Brink, Harps 
in the Wind [ Macmillan, 1947], p. 296, et passim). Mrs. Wol- 
ford’s variant implies that it is the old man who falls into the 
river, but it is otherwise obviously a corruption of “The Wife of 
Kelso” form. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 225; (cf. Belden, pp. 
237-39 [Johnny Sands]; Brewster BSI, pp. 281-82 [An Old 
Woman’s Story]; Brown, II, 450-52 [The Old Woman’s Blind 
Husband] ). 
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SAILOR 

“Sailor,” a widely known “stamp and go” or “runaway” chan- 
tey, t.¢., a song sung in chorus by sailors as they literally ran lines 
or sheets down the deck, is here used as a dance song. Mrs. Wol- 
ford’s comment (p. 85) that the “tune belongs to a very old form 
of song, and is related to what is known today as the ‘round’ ” is 
difficult to understand. Estella Adams, who gives a text version 
nearly identical with one given by Botkin (p. 220), contents her- 
self with calling her version an “old dance song.’ Her tune, aside 
from the fact that it is written in the key of F instead of the key 
of E, is very close to Mrs. Wolford’s; it is presented, however, 
“in the old fashioned tonic—sol-fa—easily read by those of little 
musical training. The notes above or below the octave are indi- 
cated by raising or lowering the type” (Adams, p. 3). 


Key of F aes a pad r | 
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(Adams, p. 19.) 


The game itself has frequently been identified with “Ten Little 
Indian Boys” or “John Brown Had A Little Indian,” apparently 
primarily on the basis of the game pattern. That this is not solely 
a scholarly identification, however, is suggested by the fact that 
a “Drunken Sailor” verse actually appears in one of Botkin’s vari- 
ants of the latter (Botkin, p. 220). Mrs. Wolford did not men- 
tion this in her original thesis. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 212 [John Brown Had 
A Little Indian], p. 223; Botkin, pp. 218-21 [John Brown Had A 
Little Indian] ; Adams, p. 19 [Drunken Sailor]. 


DOWN TO NEW ORLEANS 

“Down to New Orleans” is reported only by Wolford who sug- 
gests (p. 41) that “this is probably related to the first stanza of 
the comic ballad ‘Polly wolly doodle wolly day.’” Her support 
for this assumption rests, apparently, upon the verbal resemblance 
to the following stanza which she quotes from the Ideal Home 
Music Library (New York: Scribner, 1913), X, 142: 


I’m going to New Orleans 
Goodby, my lover, goodby, 
Goodby my lover, goodby. 
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About this stanza she continues, “this is well known in Ripley 
County but seems to be a local rendition.” It is certainly not the 
most common first stanza of “Polly Wolly Doodle All the Day” 
as it was known in minstrel tradition and as it is known in college 
songster tradition today. 

There is, however, as Mrs. Wolford notes on the same page, a 
definite resemblance of the refrain of “Down to New Orleans” 
to the refrain of “Cuckoo Waltz.” For the possible background 
of these, see the notes to the latter, p. 281. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 205. 


UNCLE JOHNIE’S SICK A-BED 

“Uncle Johnie’s Sick A-Bed,” which has all of the earmarks 
of a play-party based upon a popular song, appears to be a variant 
form of “Wallflower, Wallflower, Growing Up So High” which 
is found in Lady Gomme’s Traditional Games (Gomme 2, II, 324- 
42). Recently collected American variants such as those found 
in The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
(Brown, III, 106-7) and Randolph’s Ozark Folk Songs (Ran- 
dolph, IV, 123-25) seem to have assimilated verses from other 
songs, but one version from North Carolina (Brown, I, 132-33) 
is almost identical with Mrs. Wolford’s variant. She did not men- 
tion this game in her original thesis. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 227 [Uncle John] ; 
Brown, I, 132-33; Brown, III, 106-7 [Row the Boat, Row the 
Boat] ; Randolph, IV, 123-25 [Ride About, Ride About]. 


A FEW ADDITIONAL INDIANA PLAY-PARTIES WITH 
DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 


DORTAR, DOLEAR 


Dollar, dollar, how you wander 
from one hand into another. 
Isyat tain el spitetaire 
To keep that dollar hiding there? 


“Dollar, Dollar,” collected by Edgar Bley (Best Singing Games 
for Children, pp. 92-95) from a New Hampshire woman who re- 
members it from her childhood in central Indiana, is primarily a 
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children’s guessing game and is vaguely reminiscent of “Button, 
button, who’s got the button” (cf. Roberts, p. 21). Possibly Con- 
tinental in origin (cf. Newell, p. 151), the game was unknown to 
Mrs. Wolford and appears to be very limited in distribution in 
the United States. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 227 [The Wandering 
Dollar] ; Brown, I, 63 [The Wandering Dollar] ; Newell, pp. 151- 
521 


IT RAINS AND IT HAILS 


Raining and hailing, a cold and frosty morning, 
In comes a farmer drinking of his cider. 

Who'll be my reaper, and who’ll be my binder? 
I’ve lost my true love and where shall I find her? 


Simply called an “Old Time Song and Game Used at Young 
People’s Parties,” this game appears in Miss Estella Adams’ fugi- 
tive publication Songs and Poems of Early Indiana (Adams, p. 
27), but it was apparently unknown to Mrs. Wolford. More 
commonly known as “It Rains and It Hails,” the game and its 
tune appear to have some connection with “The Dusty Miller” and 
“Miller Boy,” for Botkin reports (p. 212) that the verse given 
by Miss Adams appears as the refrain to “The Dusty Miller” in a 
West Virginia variant of the song, and The Frank C. Brown Col- 
lection of North Carolina Folklore indicates (Brown, I, 127 ) that 
its game pattern is similar to that of “Miller Boy.” 

Miss Adams’ tune is given in tonic notation (cf. notes to 
“Sailor,” p. 308). 
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A. W. Macy of Long Beach, California, wrote to Mrs. Rabb 
(“A Hoosier Listening Post,” Indianapolis Star, November 1, 
1921), “I remember the old song or chant... in Morgan County : 
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It’s raining, it’s hailing, it’s cold stormy weather ; 
In comes a farmer a-selling out his cider. 

I'll go to the reaper if you'll go to the binder. 
Lost is my true love and where will I find her? 


. . We would march two by two, boy and girl together, in a 
circle, keeping step as we chanted. In the center . . . was an 
extra boy who was designated as ‘It.’ . . . At the close of the 
verse, each boy would step forward and line up with the girl who 
had been in front of him. He had to be quick about it, for it was 
the business of the boy in the center to get in ahead of some fel- 
low if possible, and the boy displaced had to be ‘It’ for the next 
round. It was great fun.” 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 211 [It Rains and It 
Hails] ; Botkin, pp. 212-13 [It Rains and It Hails] ; Adams, p. 27; 
Brown, I, 127 [It Rains and It Hails]. 


POOR ROBIN [Neal, pp. 36-37] 


Poor Robin is dead, and under the ground, 
Under the ground, under the ground, 
Poor Robin is dead, and under the ground; 

Oh, dear me! 


An apple tree grew up over his head, 
Over his head, over his head, 
An apple tree grew up over his head ; 
Oh, dear me! 


The apples got ripe and ready to fall, 
Ready to fall, ready to fall, 
The apples got ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh, dear me! 


There came an old woman and gathered them all, 
Gathered them all, gathered them all, 
There came an old woman and gathered them all ; 
Oh, dear me! 


Poor Robin jumped up and gave her a thump, 
Gave her a thump, gave her a thump, 
Poor Robin jumped up and gave her a thump ; 
Oh, dear me! 
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It made the old woman go flippety flop, 
Flippety flop, flippety flop, 
It made the old woman go flippety flop; 
Oh, dear me! 


Her apron string broke and spilt them all out, 
Spilt them all out, spilt them all out, 
Her apron string broke and spilt them all out ; 
Oh, dear me! 


The apples and cider are under the shelf, 
Under the shelf, under the shelf, 
The apples and cider are under the shelf ; 
Oh, dear me! 


If you want any more, you may sing it yourself, 
Sing it yourself, sing it yourself, 
If you want any more, you may sing it yourself; 
Oh, dear me! 


Varying widely in the name given to the one who is dead but 
otherwise remarkably static in its text, “Poor Robin” is a chil- 
dren’s singing game well known throughout the United States 
(cf. Belden, p. 509). Collected by Miss Neal in Brown County, 
Indiana, the game was apparently unknown to Mrs. Wolford. 
Miss Neal notes among other things: “The most common title is 
‘Grandfather is Dead’ ” (Neal, p. 170). English in origin, “The 
interest of the game,” Lady Gomme points out, “is that it is not 
merely representative of a funeral, but more particularly shows 
the belief that a dead person is cognizant of actions done by the 
living, and capable of resenting personal wrongs and desecration 
of the grave; it also shows the sacredness of the grave’ (Gomme 
1, Il, 68). As it is played in America, it is principally action imi- 
tative of the text (cf. “Way Down in the Paw Paw Patch,” 
pp. 205-6. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), pp. 219-20 [Old Roger 
is Dead] ; Belden, 509-11 [Old Grumbler] ; Neal, pp. 36-37, 169; 
Randolph, III, 381-82 [Old Bumpy]. 


YOUNG LADIES, ALL, I COME A-COURTING 
[ Neal, pp. 40-41] 


Young Ladies, all, I come a-courting, 
Oh, dear, oh, dear me! 
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I’ve come for pleasure, not for sporting, 
Oh, dear, oh, dear me! 


Guess you came of your own desire, 
Tee-i-inktum-tee-i-a, 

Come a little nearer, I’ll kick you in the fire, 
Tee-i-inktum-tee-i-a, 


Here’s a ring and you may wear it, 
Oh, dear, oh, dear me! 

Here’s some money, you may have it, 
Oh, dear, oh, dear me! 


What cares I for rings or money, 
Tee-i-inktum-tee-i-a, 

I want a man that’ll call me ‘Honey,’ 
Tee-i-inktum-tee-i-a. 


I'll go right home and tell my mother, 
Oh, dear, oh, dear me! 

Perhaps she'll tell me of another, 
Oh, dear, oh, dear me! 


Go right home and tell your mother, 
Tee-i-inktum-tee-i-a, 

If she don’t hear you tell your father, 
Tee-1-inktum-tee-i-a. 


I'll catch my horse and light upon him, 
Oh, dear, oh, dear me! 

(Girl interrupts and starts to chase him out) 

“Clear out! clear out! you silly old fellow, 
Tee-i-inktum-tee-i-a, 

You’re nothing but a Sabbath-breaker, 
Tee-i-inktum-tee-i-a. 


Like “Billy Boy” p. 141, “Young Ladies, All, I Come A-Court- 
ing’ is properly a dialogue song rather than a play-party. It is, 
moreover, closely related to a large group of courting songs with 
parallel stanzas which may easily migrate from song to song (cf. 
“A Paper of Pins,” “Madam, Will You Walk,” and “The Court- 
ing Cage” in Brown III, 6-13) ; each, however, seems to be es- 
sentially a distinct song, and, unlike “Billy Boy,” no demands are 
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made upon the virtuosity of the leader or singers (see notes to 
“Billy Boy,” p. 273). 

Unknown to Mrs. Wolford, “Young Ladies, All, I Come 
A-Courting” most frequently known as “The Quaker’s Court- 
ship,” was collected by Miss Neal in Brown County, Indiana. 
This may be a variant of “The Old Bachelor,” listed as 1721 
Al by Brewster, in the Library of Congress, sung by Doris Ward, 
Princeton. (HFB, IV: No. 2 [June, 1945], pp. 25-29.) Her at- 
tribution that it is of Irish origin seems unfounded, and her 
curious statement that it has the same idea “of the bribe song in 
love-making that we find in Child No. 374” (Neal, p. 170) is 
apparently a misprint since F. J. Child included only 305 ballads 
in his The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 221 [Quaker Court- 
ship] ; Belden, p. 265 [The Quaker’s Wooing] ; Brown, I, 123-24 
[Quaker Courtship] ; Brown, III, 16-17 [The Quaker’s Wooing] ; 
Eddy, 293-94 [The Quaker’s Wooing] ; Neal, pp. 40-41, 170. 


HERE SITS A YOUNG MAN [Neal, pp. 47-48] 


Here sits a young man a-going to sleep, 
A-going to sleep, a-going to sleep. 
Here sits a young man a-going to sleep, 

So early in the morning. 


He needs a young lady to keep him awake, 
To keep him awake, to keep him awake. 

He needs a young lady to keep him awake, 
So early in the morning. 


So tell us what her name shall be, 

Her name shall be, her name shall be. 
So tell us what her name shall be, 

So early in the morning. 


her name shall be, 

Her name shall be, her name shall be, 
her name shall be, 

So early in the morning. 


Now you’ve got her you must prove true, 
You must prove true, you must prove true. 
Now you’ve got her you must prove true, 
So early in the morning. 
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That’s the way they used to do, 
Used to do, used to do. 

That’s the way they used to do, 
So early in the morning. 


Closely related to “Melven Vine” p. 143, “Old Sister Phoebe” 
pp. 186-87, and “Here Come Four Dukes A-Riding” pp. 213-14, 
“Here Sits a Young Man” is most commonly known as “All Down 
to Sleep.” A kissing game with erotic overtones, it is called “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” by Newell who suggests (pp. 224-25) that deliverance 
from enchantment, as in the Sleeping Beauty legend, is implied 
and that certain phrases—e.g., “all down to sleep’—may be eu- 
phemisms. The game is British in origin and our text is close to 
that found by Lady Gomme (Gomme 2, I, 204-5), but it was 
apparently unknown to Mrs. Wolford and was collected in Brown 
County, Indiana, by Miss Neal who says that ‘This is the same as 
‘Juniper Tree’” and “the melody is similar to ‘The Mulberry 
Bush.’” (Neal, p. 170.) 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 202 [All Down to 
Sleep] ; Botkin, pp. 140-41 [All Down to Sleep]; Brown, I, 127 
[All Down to Sleep] ; Neal, pp. 47-48, 170. 


YOUR BEST LIKING [Neal, p. 25] 


Forward and back to your best liking, 

Forward and back to your best liking, 

Forward and back to your best liking, 
So are you, my darling. 


A black-eyed girl is my best liking, 

A black-eyed girl is my best liking, 

A black-eyed girl is my best liking, 
So are you, my darling. 


A right hand swing with your best liking, 

A right hand swing with your best liking, 

A right hand swing with your best liking, 
So are you, my darling. 


A great big swing with your best liking, 

A great big swing with your best liking, 

A great big swing with your best liking, 
So are you, my darling. 
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All promenade to your best liking, 

All promenade to your best liking, 

All promenade to your best liking, 
So are you, my darling. 


According to Miss Neal who collected “Your Best Liking” in 
Brown County, Indiana, some ten years after Mrs. Wolford com- 
pleted her work, “In some localities this is played to the tune of 
‘John Brown’s Body,’ but it is more like ‘The Old Brass Wagon’ ” 
(Neal, p. 167). More commonly known as “Do-Se-Do,” the 
game song is composed simply of a series of formalized play-party 
stanzas and may well be a corruption or simplification of any 
number of parallel games. 

See SFQ, VIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1944), p. 205 [Do-Se-Do] ; 
Botkin, pp. 176-77 [Do-Se-Do] ; Neal, pp. 25, 167. 
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